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Review 

Yearlings  and  handy-weight  cattle  attracted  most  attention 
during  week  August  11-16,  highly  finished  animals  in  these 
groups  frequently  topping  the  market.  There  was  a  seasonal 
increase  in  receipts  of  grass  cattle  and  the  trend  of  prices  was 
downward.  Hog  ;  rices  at  Chicago  broke  to  $9.70,  but  later 
returned  to  the  $10  mark.  Sheep  and  lambs  were  generally 
25-50?!.  higher  for  the  week,  an  unusually  brisk  demand  for 
feeding  lambs  being  a  feature  of  the  market. 

Wholesale  fresh-meat  trade  was  generally  quiet,  but  price 
changes  were  small  and  infrequent.  In  the  main,  Chicago 
showed  more  activity  and  a  better  tone  than  was  true  of 
eastern  markets.  Better  grades  of  beef,  veal,  and  lamb  were 
steady  to  a  shade  higher,  with  lower  grades  barely  steady. 
Pork  loins  were  weak  to  a  shade  lower  and  shoulder  cuts  firm 
to  somewhat  higher. 

Butter  markets  were  firmer  during  the  week,  August  11-16, 
although  the  undertone  of  the  market  was  more  or  less  nervous. 
Reports  indicated  continued  heavy  production  and  storage 
holdings  being  added  to  despite  the  31,000,000  lbs.  surplus  on 
August  1,  as  shown  by  the  total  for  the  United  States.  Firm 
foreign  markets  have  temporarily  resulted  in  some  shipments  of 
butter  to  England. 

Cheese  markets  were  easier  and  trading  was  lighter.  Heavy- 
storage  surplus  and  continued  heavy  production  were  factors  of 
importance.     Price  changes  during  the  week  were  slight. 

The  market  outlook  for  late  onions  does  not  show  any  great 
change  from  last  season,  despite  the  rather  unfavorable  financial 
results  for  holders  of  onions  in  the  early  part  of  1924.  Plant- 
ings in  14  States  are  just  about  as  great  as  a  year  ago,  the 
decreases  in  California,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts  being 
offset  by  gains  elsewhere.  The  total  commercial  crop  is  figured 
about  25,000  carloads;  last  season  these  States  marketed  in 
carlots  about  21,600  cars.  Recent  movement  of  onions  has 
been  quite  active,  Massachusetts  furnishing  lai^er  supplies 
than  any  other  section.     Good  demand  and  a  firm  tone  charac- 
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terized  the  f.  o.  b.  market  in  trie  Connecticut  Valley.  Early 
estimates  show  a  much  larger  acreage  of  Domestic  cabbage 
and  slightly  decreased  plantings  of  Danish  type,  thus  indicating 
a  possible  good  season  for  holders  of  winter  stock.  About 
175,000  tons  of  the  Domestic  cabbage  may  be  used  for  kraut 
manufacture.  Southwest  Virginia,  Iowa  and  Colorado  have 
been  chief  sources  of  recent  supply,  outside  of  homegrown 
stock,  but  the  shipping  season  is  late  in  the  West.  Prices 
generally  have  been  lower  than  at  this  time  last  season.  De- 
layed movement  of  cantaloupes  from  eastern  shipping  sections 
has  given  prominence  to  Indiana  and  California,  but  the  East 
will  soon  be  active  and  movement  is  ready  to  start  in  Colorado. 
Price  trends  were  downward  during  the  week  ending  August  16. 
Shipments  of  Georgia  watermelons  continued  in  much  heavier 
volume  than  last  August,  but  Missouri's  output  is  very  light. 
Values  were  well  sustained  as  the  season  wanes.  Peach 
markets  closed  stronger  under  decreasing  supplies.  The 
week's  shipments  of  21  products  fell  off  2,500  cars  to  a  net  total 
of  16,500. 

Wheat  and  corn  prices  were  at  new  high  levels.  Wet  and 
cool  weather  threatened  the  corn  crop  and  corn  prices  made 
rapid  advances.  Short  world  crop  and  high  corn  prices  were 
the  principal  strengthening  factors  in  the  wheat  market.  Oats 
were  higher  as  wet  weather  delayed  threshing.  Rye  and 
barley  markets  continued  rather  dull. 

The  hay  market  continued  quiet.  There  was  a  good  demand 
for  high  quality  timothy;  low  grades  were  in  excess  of  buyers' 
needs.  Alfalfa  market  was  steady  with  good  demand.  Prairie 
market  averaged  steady  in  most  markets. 

Feed  prices  held  firm.  The  jobbing  and  speculative  demand 
was  fairly  good  but  the  consuming  demand  was  of  little  con- 
sequence. Middlings  and  heavier  wheat  offals  attracted 
attention  as  a  result  of  strong  corn  markets.  Oil  meals  were 
neglected.  Gluten  feed  prices  were  advanced  $1  per  ton. 
Stocks  and  the  movement  were  heavy. 

Cotton  prices  again  declined  during  the  week  August  11-16. 
October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
declined  121  points,  closing  at  26.12?!,  which  price  was  the  lowest 
closing  price  reached  so  far  this  season,  and  on  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  the  decline  for  this  option  reached  123  points, 
closing  at  25.32?*. 

The  average  price  of  the  quotations  for  No.  5  or  Middling 
cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  was  26.94?!  per  lb.  on 
August  16,  compared  with  28.33c'  on  August  9.  The  decline  was 
attributed  to  the  occurrence  of  general  beneficial  showers  in 
Texas  during  the  week,  coupled  with  increased  private  estimates 
of  the  crop,  Which  ranger;  from  12,500,000  to  13,300,000  bales  or 
about  600,000  bales  above  previous  prevailing  trade  estimates. 
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Persistent  Demand  for  Hogs 

Demand  for  weighty  grain-fed  steers  broadened  during  the 
week  August  11-16,  increased  activity  being  traceable  to 
improvement  in  Kosher  demand.  Yearlings  and  handy-weight 
offerings,  however,  attracted  the  most  attention,  highly  finished 
little  steers  often  being  market  toppers.  Grass-steer  prices 
fluctuated,  but  the  trend  was  lower  at  market  centers  which 
received  a  liberal  supply  of  the  kind.  There  were  sharp  down- 
turns on  grass  cows  at  Chicago  where  many  were  offered. 
Trade  in  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  broadened  as  the  condition 
of  the  corn  crop  improved,  and  the  supply  of  western  grass 
cattle  increased. 

When  too  many  finishers  attempted  to  sell  above  $10,  hog 
values  grew  erratic  and  the  market  turned  weak,  the  top  on 
the  low  day  of  the  week  falling  to  $9.70  at  Chicago.  Smaller 
loadings  stimulated  the  general  price  list,  however,  and  best 
butchers  quickly  advanced  above  $10  again,  indicating  a  per- 
sistent demand.  A  liberal  proportion  of  grassy  hogs  of  prac- 
tically all  weights  assisted  in  depressing  the  market,  trade  from 
all  sources  developing  into  a  competitive  scramble  for  high  killing 
quality  rather  than  for  any  particular  weight  specifications. 
However,  light  and  handy  butchers  continued  to  top  the  market, 
shipping  demand  centering  on  these  kinds. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS  HIGHER 

Sheep  and  lambs  worked  higher,  largely  25-50^  at  Chicago. 
Country  outlet  not  only  for  thin  lambs  but  for  feeding  sheep  and 
breeding  ewes  remained  broader  than  the  supply.  The  spread 
between  fat  lambs  and  thin  lambs  continued  to  narrow  at  some 
market  centers,  best  55-lb.  feeders  bringing  $13.25  at  Omaha, 
as  contrasted  with  a  top  of  $13.60  on  best  fat  westerns  to  killers. 

Heavy  long-fed  bullocks  topped  at  $11.20  at  Chicago  and 
yearlings  reached  $11.10,  upturns  on  the  better  grades  of  both 
fed  steers  and  yearlings  being  25^  although  "near-choice" 
heavy  weights  often  showed  more  advance.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  fed  steer  and  yearling  supply  sold  much  more  actively 
than  a  week  earlier  at  $8.75-$10.25,  a  liberal  quota  that  had 
been  fed  grain  for  a  considerable  time  bringing  $10.50-$10.75. 
Grassy  and  short-fed  natives  at  $8.50  down  showed  emphatic 
uneveness,  most  of  the  handy-weight  descriptions  of  these 
meeting  rather  prompt  action  while  rough  heavy  kinds  were 
draggy.  In  spite  of  the  better  undertone  of  the  general  fat 
steer  trade,  big  weight,  rough  but  often  exceptionally  fat  steers 
were  sluggish  at  times,  indicative  of  their  narrow  outlet.  The 
peddling  often  required  to  sell  rough,  heavy  steers  did  not  have 
to  be  employed  to  dispose  of  yearlings  and  handyweights,  the 
persistent  demand  for  yearlings  being  broad  enough  to  include 
even  the  fed  heifer  contingent. 

MORE  RANGE  CATTLE  COMING 

More  western  grass  cattle,  from  both  southwestern  and  north- 
western ranges,  were  sent  to  market  and  the  season  will  soon 
be  on  in  full  blast  at  Chicago.  Killers  and  feeder  bikers  com- 
peted for  the  steer  end  and  the  price  spread  was  wide  as  a 
result  of  the  various  degrees  of  quality  and  condition.  Fleshy 
1,266-lb.  Montanas  sold  to  killers  upward  to  $8.25  at  Chicago, 
a  moderate  sprinkling  of  western  grassers  and  cake-fed  Texas 
cattle  bringing  $7-$8  at  some  of  the  "river''  markets,  but 
many  light  grassers  sold  downward  to  $5  inferior  southwestern 
steers  of  nondescript  breeding  and  in  canuer  flesh  often  dropping 
to  $3-$3.50. 

Countrymen  displayed  more  interest  in  the  better  grades  of 
stockers  and  feeders  than  in  lower  grades.  A  spread  of  $5-$7 
probably  took  the  bulk  but  meaty  westerns  got  action  upward 
to  $7.50-$8.10  at  Kansas  City,  these  being  suitable  for  a  short 
turn.  Indicating  the  diversity  of  the  demand  on  country 
account,  inferior  light  thin  steers  sold  for  grazing  purposes 
downward  to  $3.50  and  below. 

Many  grassy  cows  and  heifers  sold  within  a  price  spread  of 
$3.50-$5.50.  Grain-fed  heifers  on  the  yearling  order  were 
taken  to  fill  out  a  deficient  supply  of  light-weight  yearling 
steers  at  Chicago,  choice  long-fed  Nebraska  heifers  averaging 
773  lbs.  making  $10  25.  Few  fat  cows  sold  above  $7  but  strictly 
choice  long-fed  kinds  were  quotable  upward  to  $8.  Light 
canners  again  sold  below  $2  at  some  of  the  markets  with  cutters 


slightly  above  $3.  The  general  status  of  the  grassy  and  short- 
fed  cow  trade  was  sluggish  and  erratic,  the  dressed  trade  on 
lower  grades  of  cow  beef  being  so  slow  that  many  carcasses 
had  to  be  sent  to  the  boners.  Downturns  on  most  of  the  grassy 
cows  at  Chicago  amounted  to  75p  and  in  spots  more.  Bologna 
bulls  had  a  comparable  decline,  the  practical  top  on  bolognas 
at  Chicago  being  $4.35  as  the  week  closed.  The  most  active 
branch  of  the  trade  in  bovine  animals  was  calves,  which, 
spurred  by  scarcity  and  competition,  advanced  $1.50-$2  and 
more,  packers  and  small  killers  paying  upward  to  $12.50  at 
Chicago  as  contrasted  with  $11  a  week  earlier. 


Receipts,   Shipments,   and  Local   Slaughter 

Week  August  11-16,  1924,  with  Comparisons 


Market 


Chicago 

Denver  2 

East  St.  Louis 
Fort  Worth.... 
Indianapolis 
Kansas  City... 
Oklahoma  City 

Omaha 

St.  Joseph  K 
St.  Paul  2... 
Sioux  City.. 
Wichita'... 


Total.... 
Total  Aug.  4-9, 

1924 

Total  Aug.  13- 

18,  1923 


Cattle  and  calves  ' 


Re- 
ceipts 


hi,-.::-, 
7,916 
33,  474 
28,743 
10,  146 
67, 491 
9,543 
30,  289 
13,  592 
21,381 
11,507 
10,  294 


Ship- 
ments 


18,  0S0 
4,865 

18, 169 
9.410 
5,309 

35,  551 
2,041 

12,  594 
4,184 
5,949 
5,715 
5,884 


309.214  127,751 
308,  9521121,  243 
347,  950  165,  768 


Local 

;laugh 

ter 


Hogs 


Re- 
ceipts 


46,  758 
2,565 

16.  702 
18,261' 

4,  9411 

31,  883 

6,  938' 

17,  695 
9,298 

12,  803 
6.021 
3,094 


151,  037 

7,616 

66,704 

6,  068 

43,445 

43,  957 

3,740 

5s,  si',3 

34,783 

33,  548 

56,  241 

10,408 


176,  9641516,  410 
1S4,  939  470,  468 
175,  456  555,  689 


Ship- 
ments 


Local 

slaugh 

ter 


31,112 

%'• 

37,  316 

574 

20,  269 

14.  973 

136 

18.  404 
14,  772 

7,745 

19,  798 


168, 
170,  735 
189,  072 


119,  925 

5,161 
28,185 

4,904 
23,  933 
27,  637 

2,903 
40,  459 
20,  548 
J.-.,  97.". 
37,  274 

9,568 


Sheep 


Re- 
ceipts 


77.  489 
17,  903 
16,  381 
10.196 

5,21 

26,  592 

6 

65,  638 

20,279 

5,420 

2,731 

1,985 


346,  472J249, 
290,  985)238,855 
361,462:204,193 


Ship- 
ments 


Local 
slaugh- 
ter 


24,495 
10, 861 
2,937 
9,026 
2,681 
7,422 


29,  238 

4,833 

690 

1,035 

1,775 


94,  993 

81,  455 

82,  614 


52, 994 
3,378 

14,204 
1,849 
2,430 

16,884 
76 

36,  400 

14,  006 

4.773 

2.048 

471 


149,  513 
154,604 
111,  761 


1  Movement  of  calves  Aug.  7-16:  Eeceipts,  62,371;  shipments,  18,444;  local  slaughter, 
49,618. 

2  Week  ending  Friday,  Aug.  15. 


Daily  Average  Weight  and   Cost  of  Hogs 

Week  August  11-16,  1924,  with  Comparisons 


Chicago 

East  St. 
Louis 

Fort 
Worth 

Kansas 
City 

Omaha 

St.  Paul 

Wt. 

Cost 

Wt. 

Cost 

Wt. 

Cost 

Wt. 

Cost 

Wt. 

Cost 

Wt. 

Cost 

Lbs. 
260 
261 
263 
247 
246 
269 

257 
254 
250 

Per 

100 
lbs. 
$9.  45 
9.24 
9.09 
9.37 
9.40 
9.03 

9.27 
9.57 
7.65 

Lbs. 
219 
224 
217 
192 
208 
216 

214 
212 
209 

Per 

100 
lbs. 

$9.  88 
9.41 
9.39 
9.75 

10.  01 
9.98 

9.71 
10.16 
8.42 

Lbs. 
223 
208 
211 

196 
231 

212 
214 
191 

Per 

100 
lbs. 
-"  22 
9.19 
8.95 
9.22 
9.09 
9.47 

9.14 

9.51 
7.32 

Lbs. 
243 
238 
234 
239 
234 
929 

Per 

100 
lbs. 
$9.31 
9.21 
9.03 
9.20 
9.59 
9  61 

Lbs. 

267 
271 
271 
276 
265 
266 

269 
262 
264 

Per 

100 
lbs. 
$S.  70 
8.49 
8.40 
8.72 
8.82 
8.70 

8.61 
8.61 
7.  10 

Lbs. 
254 
25S 
265 
263 
253 
242 

256 
258 
261 

Per 
100 
lbs. 

$8.49 

8.33 

8.10 

Thursday 

8.  52 

8.59 

8.64 

Average: 

Aug.  11-16,  1924.  _. 

Aug.  4-9,  1924 

Aug  13-18,  1923... 

237 
235 
228 

9.26 
9.50 
7.75 

8.42 
8.68 
6.92 

The  above  prices  are  computed  on  packer  and  shipper  purchases. 


Weights  and  Prices  of  Stocker  and  Feeder  Steers  at  Chicago 

Week  August  11-16,  1924,  with  Comparisons 


Number  of 
head 

Per  cent  of 

total  by 

weight  ranges 

Average 

weight 
(pounds) 

Average 

price  per 

100  pounds 

Weight  range 

i 

SOS 

4. 

Sf-K 

i 

CO 

3o> 
<~ 

w 

is 

<  -■ 

M 
a 

JS 

i 

CO 

(ASS 

CD 

is 

i 

<~ 

CJ 

is 

4. 

M 

CD 

GJ 

is 

i 

CO 

£?c3 

<~* 

MS 

CJ 

is 

i 

3  ci 

i 

ei 

3  ^ 

is 

I 

CO 

tfS3 

~  OS 

-M  ^° 

CD 

is 

1,001  lbs.  up 

901 -1,000  lbs 

KOI-900  lbs.. 

701-800  lb:: 

701)  His.  down 

~~ioi 

317 
210 
549 

20 
351 
375 

17:'. 

519 

139 
276 
318 
440 
567 

8.6 
26.  9 
17.8 
46.7 

1.4 
24.4 
26.0 
12.2 
30.0 

8.0 

15.8 
18.3 
25.  3 
32.6 

930 
858 
756 
594 

1,  062 
•Ms 
848 
747 
619 

1,051 
951 
852 
756 
502 

$5.  50 
6.04 
5.75 
6.12 
5.68 

$7.  18 

$7.  07 

B.  15 
5.68 
5.49 

6.  56 
6.20 
5.  86 
6.32 

Total 

1,177 

1,440 

1,740 

100.0 

100.0 

.ii 

722 

781 

765 

6.01 

5.  85 

6.36 
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Fresh  Meat  Trade  in  Buyers'  Favor 

Boston,  New  Ycrk,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago 

In  general  wholesale  fresh  meat  trade  was  draggy  during  the 
week  ending  August  15.  This  was  particularly  true  at  Atlantic 
coast  markets.  In  most  instances  sellers  were  burdened  with 
rather  heavy  carry-overs  from  the  preceding  week.  This  gave 
the  buyers  an  advantage  which  they  were  not  slow  to  grasp. 
At  Chicago  trade  was  draggy  early  in  the  week,  but  later  cooler 
weather  and  curtailed  supplies  stimulated  trade  and  gave  the 
market  a  somewhat  firmer  tone.  At  no  time  were  supplies  of 
fresh  stock  excessive,  either  at  Chicago  or  eastern  markets. 
Sellers  conducted  their  operations  skillfully,  and  as  a  result  net 
price  changes  for  the  week  were  comparatively  few  and  gen- 
erally unimportant.  In  the  main  better  grades  of  beef  were 
scarce  and  firm  to  50f<  higher.  Lower  grades,  mostly  from  grass- 
fed  stock,  were  in  liberal  supply  and  declines  ranging  from  50«5- 
$1  were  not  uncommon.  Veal  was  firm  to  higher,  New  York 
showing  rather  substantial  advances.  Lamb  prices  were  not 
materially  changed,  advances  of  $1  at  some  markets  being 
counterbalanced  by  similar  declines  at  others.  Mutton  was 
practically  unchanged  and  much  the  same  was  true  of  fresh  pork 
cuts.  New  York  reported  unusually  heavy  importations  of 
meat  and  meat  products  from  a  long  list  of  foreign  sources. 

Beef. — Finished  corn-fed  beef  was  comparatively  scarce,  and 
sellers  had  no  difficulty  in  cleaning  up  stocks  at  firm  to  higher 
prices.  There  was  a  seasonal  increase,  however,  in  grass-fed 
beef  and  that  kind  moved  slowly  at  weak  to  slightly  lower 
prices. 

Veal. — The  few  carcasses  of  choice  veal  offered  found  ready 
sale  at  firm  to  $1  higher  prices.  Carcasses  of  heavy  calves  were 
sometimes  hard  to  move  at  prevailing  quotations.  The  New 
York  market  showed  exceptional  strength,  practically  all  grades 
ranging  from  $l-$2  net  higher  for  the  week,  with  some  choice 
veal  as  much  as  $3  higher. 

Lambs. — Supplies  at  eastern  markets  were  fairly  liberal  and 
average  quality  was  below  trade  requirements.  As  a  result 
prices  declined  about  $1  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  whereas 
Boston  maintained  practically  a  steady  market.  At  Chicago 
diminished  supplies  and  a  fair  demand  were  responsible  for  firm 
to  a  shade  higher  prices.  Top  quotations  averaged  about  50^ 
higher  for  the  week. 

Mutton.— Supplies  were  extremely  light  and  much  the  same 
was  true  of  the  demand.  The  two,  however,  maintained  about 
an  even  balance  and  prices  were  virtually  unchanged. 

Pork. — Offerings  of  fresh  pork  cuts  were  comparatively  light 
both  at  eastern  and  mid- western  markets.  Cooler  weather 
helped  trade  somewhat,  but  as  a  rule  buyers  refused  to  follow 
any  advance  in  prices.  Some  irregularity  in  price  movements 
was  noted,  but  net  changes  were  slight.  In  the  main  loins  were 
weak  to  slightly  lower,  with  shoulder  cuts  firm  and  in  some  in- 
stances as  much  as  $1  higher. 


Chicago  Wholesale  Prices  of  Cured  Pork  and  Pork  Products  ' 
Week  of  August  11-16,  1924,  with  Comparisons 

[In  dollars  per  100  pounds] 


Commodity 

Aug.  11- 
16,  1924 

Aug.  4-9, 
1924 

Aug.  13- 
18,  1923 

Three- 
year 
average  2 

Hams  No.  1,  smoked,  14-10  lbs.  average. 
Hams  No.  2,  smoked,  14-16  lbs.  average- 
Picnics,  smoked,  4-8  lbs.  average 

Bacon  No.  1,  6-8  lbs.  average 

25.00 
21.25 
13.25 
30.50 
22.88 
14.75 
13.38 
16.  50 
16.00 
14.50 

25.25 
21.25 
13.38 
29.25 
22.38 
14.75 
13.25 
16.25 
15.50 
14.  75 

24.25 
21.38 
12.50 
31.00 
24.25 
13.62 
11.38 

27.92 

24.79 
15.46 
34.67 

Bacon  No.  2,  6-8  lbs.  average 

26.00 

Bellies,  dry  salt,  14-16  lbs.  average 

Backs,  drv  salt,  14-16  lbs.  average 

Kettle  rendored  lard,  tierces 

15.29 
12.13 

Pure  lard,  tierces 

12.88 
12.50 

13. 13 

Lard  substitutes,  tierces ... 

12.42 

1  Based  on  average  prices  to  retailers. 

2  Based  on  average  prices  for  the  following  weeks:  Aug.  15-20,  1921;  Aug.  14-19, 
1922;   Aug.  13-18,  1023. 


Wool  Imports  at  Three  Ports 


Imports  of  wool  for  the  week  August  11-16,  1924,  were:  At 
Philadelphia,  grease  651,328  lbs.,  value  $150,051;  at  Boston, 
grease  568,456  lbs.,  value  $206,452;  and  at  New  York,  grease 
277,649  lbs.,  value  $69,446. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices  of  Western  Dressed  Fresh  Meats 

Week  of  August  11-16,  1924,  with  Comparisons 

[In  dollars  per  100  pounds] 


Kind  and  grade 


Beef  and  veal 


Beef: 


Veal: 


Steer- 
Choice-.. 

Good 

Medium . 
Common. 

Cow — 

Good 

Medium  . 
Common. 

Bull— 

Medium  _ 
Common. 


Choice ... 

Good 

Medium  . 
Common. 


Fresh  pork  cuts 

Hams: 

12-16  lbs.  average. 
Loins: 

8-10  lbs.  average.. 

10-12  lbs.  average.. 

12-14  lbs.  average 

14-16  lbs.  average 

16  lbs.  and  over. . 
Shoulders: 

Skinned 

Picnics — 

4-6  lbs.  average 

6-8  lbs.  average 

Butts: 

Boston  style ... 
Spare  ribs 


Lamb  and  mutton 

Lamb: 

Choice 

Good.. 

Medium 

Common 

Mutton: 

Good 

Medium 

Common 


Chicago 


Aug. 
11-16, 
1924 


18.25 
17.00 
14.75 
10.80 

14.50 
11.75 
8.00 


7.75 

17.90 
15.  50 
13.  £0 
10.50 


18.75 

24.90 
22.10 
18.10 
14.00 
12.50 

13.50 

11.00 
10.25 

17.00 
8.75 


25.  95 
23.95 
19.70 
14.85 

14.50 
11.00 
8.50 


Aug. 
4-9, 
1924 


17.70 
16.40 
15.00 
11.40 

13.55 
11.85 
8.65 


7.75 

17.50 
15.50 
13.50 
10.50 


18.75 

20.  90 
23.60 
18.95 
14.30 
13.15 

13.25 

10.75 
10.25 

16.95 
9.75 


26.10 
23.90 
19.60 
15.50 

14.50 
11.00 
8.50 


Aug. 
13-18, 
1023 


17.85 
16.  60 
14.75 
12.45 

13.00 
11.50 
8.50 


8.00 

20.70 
18.70 
15.40 
11.40 


18.00 

23.40 
21.80 
18.40 
15.90 
13.05 

10.15 

9.75 
9.25 

12.25 
7.50 


28.  00 
25.70 
23.70 
19.60 

16.70 
14.20 
10.10 


Three 
year 
aver- 
age1 


17.28 
15.97 
14.05 
10.  90 

12.28 
11.03 
8.63 


7.71 

19.03 
16.  90 
13.  83 
10.70 


20.33 

26.47 
24.33 
20.57 
17.50 
14.72 

13.07 

12.77 
11.93 

15.90 
7.67 


26.07 
23.80 
21.47 
17.70 

14.50 
11.90 
8.37 


New  York 


Aug. 
11-16, 
1924 


18.55 
16.05 
12.95 
9.70 

13.17 
11.05 
8.65 

8.50 
7.75 

20.00 
17.00 
13.  90 
11.00 


21.50 

26.80 
24.90 
22.00 
19.90 
18.20 

14.70 


11.90 


18.00 
12.00 


25.  20 
22.60 
19.60 
16.70 

15.90 
13.  40 
11.00 


Aug. 
4-9, 
1924 


18.50 
10.50 
13.60 
11.  15 

13.50 
11.50 
9.75 


8.40 

17.50 
15.40 
12,  20 
9.85 


19.50 

26.40 
25.30 
21.40 
20.00 
17.90 

14.30 

12.50 
10.70 

17.20 
11.00 


25.  10 
23.30 
20.60 
17.10 

15.50 
13.00 
10.70 


Aug. 
13-18, 
1923 


19.75 
18.30 
14.30 
10.20 

13.50 
11.25 
8.70 


8.42 

21.50 
19.00 
13.80 
9.40 


19.50 

22.10 
20.30 
17.50 
15.00 
13.30 

11.00 

10.50 
9.50 

12.45 
9.50 


28.30 
26.30 
22.30 
18.00 

18.80 
16.00 
13.85 


Three 
year 
aver- 
age1 


18.82 
16.97 
13.78 
10.33 

2  12.  62 
10.42 
8.70 


7.89 

2  20.50 
10.83 
13.43 
10.47 


23.17 

25.47 
23.53 
20.70 
18.00 
15.47 

14.27 


12.78 


16.15 
9.67 


_v,   311 

24.17 
21.77 
17.03 

15.40 
13.00 
10.55 


1  Based  on  average  prices  for  the  following  weeks:  Aug.  15-20,  1921;  Aug.  14-19, 
1922;  Aug.  13-18,  1923. 

2  Two-year  average. 

Boston  Wool  Market  Quotations 

The  wool  market  was  strong  throughout  the  week  ending 
August  19.  Advances  ranging  from  2—3^  per  pound.  Demand 
centered  largely  on  domestic  wool,  largely  because  this  was 
available  at  prices  considerably  under  those  asked  for  foreign 
wools  of  comparable  grade.  A  substantial  advance  in  exchange 
rates  tended  to  widen  this  spread  in  prices.  South  American 
wools  were  slow,  but  the  tone  of  the  market  was  firm.  Ship- 
ments of  foreign  wools  held  in  bond  were  again  noted. 


Grade 


Fine  strictly  combing 

Fine  French  combing.. 

Fine  clothing 

\i  blood  strictly  combing 

\A  blood  clothing 

%  blood  strictly  combing 

%  blood  clothing 

H  blood  strictly  combing 

\i  blood  clothing 

Low  M  blood  strictly  combing 
Common  and  braid 


Grease 
basis, 
fleece [ 


Per 


pound 

Si.  .-c, 

.  19 

-50- 

■15- 

46 

54 

48- 

.49 

53 

54 

'<; 

47 

48 

43 

43 

39- 

40 

Territory  basis 


Fleece 


Per  pound 
$1.  35-1.  40 
1.  25-1.  28 
1. 16-1.  20 
1.  18-1.  20 
1.  05-1.  10 
1.  02-1.  05 
.  90-  .  92 
.  80-  .  85 
.  78-  .  80 
. 78-  .  80 
.  65-  .  68 


Territory 


Per  pound 

$1.35-1.40 

1.30 

1.  20-1.  25 

1.  25-1.  30 

1.15 

1.  07-1.  12 

.  98-1.  03 

.  90-  .  95 

.  80-  .  85 

.  82-  .  85 

.  68-  .  70 


1  Average  quotations  on  the  better  class  of  fleece  wools  similar  to  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  better  class  of  Michigan,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  Missouri 
wool  l-3t  less.  Kentucky  and  similar  wool  2-5*  higher,  depending  on  the  par- 
ticular lot  offered.  The  above  quotations  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  indi- 
vidual lots. 
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Average  Prices  of  Livestock,  Week  of  August  11-16,  1924,  with  Comparisons 

[In  dollars  per  100  pounds] 


Kind  and  grade 


Cattle 

Slaughter  cattle  and  calves: 

Steers  (1,100  lbs.  up)— 

Choice  and  prime 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

Steexs  (1,1G0  lbs.  down)— 

Choice  and  prime 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

Canner  and  cutter :... 

Light  yearling  steers  andheifers— 

Good-  and    prime    (800   lbs. 

down)3 

Heifers- 
Good  and  choice  (850 lbs.  up)._ 
Common    and    medium    (all 
weights) 

Cows- 
Good  and  choice 

Common  and  medium.,- 

Canner  and  cutter 

Bulls- 
Good  and  choice  (beef  year- 
lings excluded) 

Canner  to  medium   (canner 
and  bologna) 

Calves — 
Medium  to  choice   (190  lbs. 

down) _ 

Medium   to    choice    (190-260 

lbs.) ... 

Medium  to  choice  (260  lbs.  up). 
Cull  and  common   (190  lbs. 

down)  3 ' 

Cull  and  common  (190  lbs.  up)3 
Feeder    and    stocker    cattle    and 
calves — 

Steers,  common  to  choice  (750 
lbs.  up)  ' 

Steers,    common   to   choice<750 
lbs.  down)  s 

Steers,  inferior  (all  weights)  3 

Cows  and  heifers,  common-choice 

Calves,  common-choice  s 


Chicago 


-^f-Aug. 
4-9 

16,     iq9: 

1924    l- 


10. 78 1L  02 
10.  OOjlO.  20 
8. 34  8. 54 
6.42]  6.69 

10.  7010.  SG 
9.  90 10.  IS 
S.  20:  8.44 
6.05  6.23 
4.18   4.38 


Hogs 

Top  (highest  price  not  average) 

Bulk  of  sales 

Heavy  weight  (250-350  lbs.)  me- 
dium-choice  

Medium  weight  (200-250  lbs.)  me- 
dium-choice  

Light  weight  (160-200  lbs.)  com- 
mon-choice  

Light  lights   (130-160  lbs.)   com- 
com-choice 

Packing  hogs: 

Smooth 

Rough 

Slaughter  pigs  (130  lbs.  down)  me- 
dium-choice  

Feeder  and  stocker  pigs-  (70-130 
lbs.)  common-choice 


Sheep  and  lambs 

Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs: 
Lambs — 
Light  and  handy  weight  (84 
ibs.down)  mediuni-prime... 
A1I  weights,  cull  and  common. 
Yearling  wethers,  medium-prime.. 
AVer  hers   (2  3-ears  old  and  over) 

medium-prime 

Ewes,  common-choice  3 _ 

Ewes,  canner  and  cull  3_  _ 

Feeding  sheep  and  lambs: 
Feeding  lambs _ 


S.96 
6.22 


4.51 
2.82 


5.66 
3.62 

10.3; 

8.30 
5.7 

6.98 
5.48 

6.86 

6.03 
4.00 
4.15 


10.20 
9.32 


9.72 
9.82 


9.07 

6.33 

7.25 
4.78 
2.90 

5.97 
3.99 


Aug. 

13- 

18, 
1923 


3-year 
aver- 


12.14 
11.00: 
9.47 
7.54 

11:98 
10.81 
9.32i 
7.10] 

4.47 

10.  39  _ 
9.32 
6.10 

7.59 

4.58 
2. 

6.10 
4 


10.99 

10.01 

8.72 

7.19 

10.99 
9.96 
8.63 
6.86 
4. 04 


East  St.  Louis 


Ft.  Worth'; 


Kansas  City 


Aug. 
11- 
16, 
1924 


4-9,  •  " 
1924    1923 


10. 70J11. 00  11. 98 

9.  88  10.  2S  11.  00 


9.  62  10. 12 


7.  92!  9.  40 
5.  58]  6. 


6.60!  6.55 
5.35    5.12 


6.  86:  7 

I 

6.00  6.50 

4.00  4.12 

4.25  4.42 


10.  65 
9.57 


10.23 


9.  49110.  04 
9.U'  9.60 
8.82 


8.56 
8.12 


8.52 


12.81 
10.00 
10.00 


8.98 


12.70 
9.88 
10.25 


7.62  7.62 
6.00  5.95 
2.50    2.50 

12.2l]ll. 


■*  ™  6. 76 


S.02 
5.75 


7.58 
5.38 
4.12 


9.62 

6.88 

I  [4.  50 


D-71f6.00 
°-'L  \4.15 
2.95   2.65 


■*  10  5.32 


J5.  75 
|3.  75 


S.  78 


7.48 
5.00 


5.15 
2. 


6.8 
6.00 
1.11 


8.85 
7.62 

7. 

8.15 
7.91 


6.461 
6.  06 


7.33: 


11. 15 
8.52 

8.69 

9.13 

9.24 
9.08 

7.  55  j 


5.  50 


5.50 
3.38 


3-year 
aver- 


8.40  9.20 
6.12   6.98 

10.7511.70 

9.  88  10.  70 
7.SS  8.92 
5.70  6.2S 
4.25    3. 


Aug. 
11- 
lS, 
1924 


Aug.  **■ 

4-9.     S 

1924  L^ 


87... 
11  ... 
62;  6. 
72    5. 


10.73 


9.60 


4.50 


9.95 
7.80 
5.12 


6.25:  6.55 
4.4Si  4  30 
2.80    2.42 


5.75 
3.98 

8.05 


5.92 
3.40 


•*  10  7.  38 


12 


25 


7.62 


Aug. 
4-9, 
1924 


Aug. 
13- 
18, 

1923 


10.  5910.  7S 

9.65J  9.  89 

6.7."    7.98   8.26 
5. 12    5.  75    6. 32 


.10.56 
.75:  9.58 


6.25 
4.62 
3.25 


7.54 
5.12 
3.75 


7.62    9.54    9.  .50 
6.25i  8.0S   7.85 


10.  f.s 
9.68 
7.73 
5.68 
4.18 


11.31 

10.05 

8.76 

7.30 

10.98 
9.76 
8.48 
6.66 
4.12 


9.78 
7.90 


.00]  4.00,  S.OOi  5.00i  5.58 


t*i»4.92i{| 
2.67    2. 


3-year 
aver- 
age '- 


10.51 
9.48 
8.12 
6.55 

10.39 
9.34 

7.88 
5.97 
3.48 


Omaha 


AU2. 

II- 
16, 

1924 


Aug.^f- 

4_o    j   iA 

1024         " 
J  -     1923 


10.64 
9.77 

S.  12 

■■.  12 

10.54 
9.64 
7.74 
5.51 
4.00 


bHI 


9.36 
01 


10.  82  11.  50 
9.9310.22 
S.  51]  8-72 

6.68    7.12 

10. 66  11. 10 
9.7S   9. 
8.28   8.38 
6.261  6.52 
4.38   4.15 


9.42  9.62 
8.16  8.25 
5.80 


,1  10  4.! 


62i  4.  66  6.  25'  6.34  6.  52|\,  ,c  ,  --,  (6.  45 
12]  3.201  3.881  4.051  4.304  "'\3.  90 
00.  2.00!  2.50    2.61    2.60         2.67'  2.30 


3.60 


a  80 

>io  8.11 
6.50." 
00]      «  5. 90 


3.88  3-. 90   5.02 

2.62  2.65 

(5.981  5.65 

5.  30,  5. 15]  6. 40 

4.  92  4.  52' 


5.001  4.50... 
3.50    3.62... 


5.50 


5.50 
3.38 


4.00    4.00 


6.50 

6.00 
3.50 
3.65 


6.39 
5.  54 

Toi 


10.  45  10.  75   9.  00 
9.  S7  10.31    8.50 

9.7610.18!  8.07 


9.  8SJ10.  29 
9.  78  10. 18 


9.39 


7.87 
7.68 


8.65 


12.11 
9.55 
9.72 

7.41 
6.22 
2.65 

12.10 


11.3412.05 


6.70 


10.59 


.60 


4.50 
2.00 


8.23 
8.03 


S.  75 


12.00 
8.85 
9.58 


8.41 

8.36 

7.86 

6.31 
6.05 

7.40 

6.31 


11.  72 
8.65 
9.20 


6.42 
4.48]  4.60 
2.00    2.05 


11. 10 

9.  35 

8.  SI 

9.26 

9.41 

9.17 

7.C 
6.74 

8.63 

7.82 


11.52 
7.39 


5.  93 


60    3.50 
90    2 


5.50    5.50 


75  4.75 

00  3.00 

12  3.12; 

00  4.00: 


4.58 
3.50 


6.82 
6.00 


4.02 
5.18 


82    5.10 

6.74 
4.12 
2.32 


5.22 
3.  SO 

7.25 

P.  25 

5.25 


5.  is  5. 

3.  =.0  I  h 

I 


5.  S2 

50 


7.38 
6.22 


4.  50)  4.  62 
3. 50    3.  62 


.  or.  10.  25 
.36 


.52,  9.85] 
.61    9.92, 


9.30 
9.42 


6.82I 

6.00 
3.75 
4.12 
5.00 


■3  M  7.56 
6  5.  SO 


9.  90  10.  30 
9.53 

9.61 


9.  -,.•    9.7c 


.38 


9.72 
9.14 


8.42 
7.80 


S.  48 


8.38 


6.62 
.251  5.15 
.00    2.00 


9.45 


8.22 
8.03 


7.30 
7.47 


12.  46 
9.05 


9.68 
9.00 


8.34 

8.14 


7.38 
8.10 


12.44 
9.  00 
9.SS 


7.12 

6.50 
3.75_ 
4  42! 
6.12 


S.35 
7.79 


6.91 


4 

5.  SI 


10.00 
8.48 


62 

5.  Ml 


4. 
4.50 


6.82 


6.  CO   6.08 
3.62 


3.75 
4.95 


7.99 

8.62 

7.78 

8.58 

7.50 

8.51 

0.22 
5.95 

6.99 
6.64 

8.39]  9.11 

9.20 

8.98 

8.50 

8.35 
8.01 


5.28 
3.48 

7.38 

6.00 
5.00 

4.98 
4  50 

6.88 

6.12 
3.72 
4  00 
5.12 


9.  75 10. 00 


9.25 
9.39 
9.12 

8.43 

8.42 
7.92 


7.00 
4.55 


6.12 
3.94 

8.25 


5.25 
4.70 


7.38 

6.25 
4.12 

4.55 
6.25 


8.10 
7.21 

7.48 

7.65 
7.45 


6.71 
6.34 


7.89   6.96   6.92   5.46 


7.22; 
5.47( 
2.38 


7.05 
5.25    5. 
2.25    2. 


10.  99 
7.80 
8.02 

6.  38 


South  St.  Paul 


3-year   *» 

a™"      l"; 

1924 


age 


10.  51 
9.54 
8.33 
6.77 

10.43 
9.43 
8.11 
6.30 
3.63 


Y  '  "6.  7( 

}*i»5.29 

2.95 


*  10  4.83 


1  ">  7.56 
6  6.  02 


6.94 
5.96 


4. 
6.13 


10.25 
7. 

7.94 

8.54 

8.62 


7.44 
7.02 


.62 


12.  64  12.  42  12.  00 
10.10  9.80  9.35 
3.9510.02    9.35 

6>.  85    6.  75    6.  52 
5.  60;  5.  50    5.  2S  . 
2.72    2.62!  2.15. 

12.0811.72  11.14 


6.12 


9. ::  - 
7.62 
5.70 
3.82 


S.38 

[7.40 
Is.  15 


Aug. 
4-9, 
1924 


Aug. 
13- 
18. 

1923 


9.  38 
8.00 
6.32 


9.2S 
7.88 
5. 

3. 


s  2- 
7.25 
5.00 


5.80  5.75 
3.75  3.75 
2.50    2.50 


5.18 
.3.40 

8.40 

5.95 
5.25 

5.35 
4  50 


6.50 


3.62 
3.50 
5.00 


9.65 
8.63 

9.21 

9.25 
9.18 


5.28 
3.68 

7.52 

5.55 
5-25 

4 
4.50 

6.50 

5.  55 
60 


11.00 
9.88 
8.50 
6.88 


3-year 
aver- 
age ' 


1°  9. 25 
7.96 
6.45 


11.00 

9.  881  1°  9. 44 
8.25!  8.02 
6. 12  6.  09 
3.  75         3.  23 


9.50 
8.38 
5. 


3S] 
50  j 


"5.98 


6. 38  L  j0  -  02 
4.  00  j  °-u<! 
50f        2. 52 


4  751 

3.38  1 


S.  40 


7.12 
6.25 


5.25 
3.88 


0.  00 


.-.  .-,11 

3.38 


3. 50]  3.  38 
4.901  5.38 


10.00 
9.85 

9.51 

9.55 

9.45 


8.  73:  8.  97 


8.02!  8.33 
7.82   8.04 


S.50 
7.00 

7.5S 

7.74 

7.92 

7.71 

6.34 
6.01 

5.83 

5.10 


■>  i°  4.30 


■  10  6.44 
5  5.42 


5.79 
5.23 


3.64 


10.40 
7.85 

8.18 

a  47 

8.94 


7.14 
6.77 


11. 04,11. S5.ll. 7511.  15 
8.45  9.  12  9.00  8.78 
8.33   a  25   9.50   S.  981 


6.62,  6.62  a  60, 
5.05  4.92  5.35:_ 
2  10'  2.00 


7.76 


10.46 
7.73 
8.04 

5.93 


210. 


Note:  Classification  of  livestock  changed  July  2,  1923. 

1  Fort  Worth  began  reporting  Jan.  15,  1923. 

'Based  on  average  prices  for  the  following  weeks:  Aug.  15-20,  1921;  Aug.  14-19, 
1922;  Aug.  13-18,  1923. 

"  Xo  comparable  grade  in  former  classification. 

•:  Old  classification  combined  all  grades;  comparable  figures  are  on  that  descrip- 
tion. 


-'■  In  old  classification  classed  as  light  and  medium  weight. 
e  In  old  classification  classed  as  heavyweight. 

7  Data  previous  to  July,  1923,  are  averages  of  feeder  steers,  1,000  and  750-1,000  lbs. 
in  former  classification. 

8  In  old  classification  classed  as  stocker  steers,  common-choir  ■. 

9  Data  previous  to  July,  1923,  are  averages  of  stocker  calves,  good  and  choice  and 
common  and  medium  in  former  classification. 

10  Two-year  average. 


August  23, 1921 
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Stocker  and  Feeder  Shipments 

Week  August  9-15,  1924,  with  Comparisons 


Cattle  and  calves 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Origin  and  destination 

Week 
Aug. 

9-15, 
1924 

Per  cent 
of  average 
of  corre- 
sponding 

week 
1920, 1921, 
1922, 1923 

Week 
Aug. 
9-15, 
1924 

Per  cent 
of  average 
of  corre- 
sponding 

week 
1920, 1921, 
1922, 1923 

Week 
Aug. 
9-15, 
1924 

Per  cent 
of  average 

of  corre- 
sponding 

week 
1920, 1921, 
1922, 1923 

Market  origin: 

2,481 

52.2 

17, 868 

4,502 

374 

690 

956 

4,337 

144.9 

3,873           129.6 
4, 698            73. 9 

1,238 

91.6 

34.6 

Fort  Worth  . . 

2, 233 
1,240 
22,  981 
507 
8,801 
2,753 
5,270 
3,812 
3,933 

92.9 
143.4 
72.4 
22.8 
63.1 
56.0 
52.7 
59.4 

187 

137 

1,610 

87 

56.2 
14.6 
66.5 
60.8 

153.0 

163.4 

63.6 

Oklahoma  City 

33, 700 

4,833 

.   090 

40 

128.3 

192 
1,231 

400.  a 
166.8 

248.0 

St.  Paul 

115.0 

2.9 

159.2 

145 

94.8 

Total 

62,  582 

70.9 

4,827 

75.3 

67, 990 

129.2 

State  destination: 

2,721 

40 

10,  457 

2,877 

15,  624 

7,330 

26 

45 

345.3 

1,238 

368.5 

74.5 
111.3 
67.7 
78.4 
10.9 
22.7 

538 
137 

587 

52.0 
14.2 
41.1 

14,  634 
4,997 

15,  493 
7,071 

105 

206.6 

102.7 

105.5 

8.1 

191 
684 
452 
80 
262 
128 

722 

C32 

6,977 

8,384 

22 

125 

19 

1,525 

919 

1,462 

41 

565 

1,614 

140.2 
86.2 
56.5 
54.5 

4,961 

599 

6,417 

12, 166 

138.5 

149.7 
15.7 
57.6 

124.5 

87.1 

147.2 

128.9 

Ohio 

77.5 
48.8 
63.0 

577 
126 

125.4 

87 
256 

93.5 

Pennsylvania 

118 

82.8 
125.7 

Texas.-...-- 

187 

110.0 

_ 

104 
102 
520 

71.2 

268.'* 

455 

136.6 

175.7 

Total 

62,  582 

70.9 

4,827 

75.3 

67,  990 

129.2 

Season  Comparisons  of  Stocker  and  Feeder  Shipments 


July  I,  1924  to  August  15,  1924 

Same  period  one  year  ago 

Same  period  two  years  ago -.- 

Same  period  three  years  ago 

Current  period  as  per  cent  of  average  of  3 
previous  periods 


Cattle  and 
calves 


256,  345 
405, 677 
413, 115 
269,  362 

70.7 


Hogs 


22,  690 
50,  397 
30,  766 
19,220 

67.8 


Sheep 


313, 332 
242, 100 
306,  642 
210, 451 

123.8 


Beef  Steers  Sold  Out  of  First  Hands  for  Slaughter  at  Chicago 

Week  August  11-16,  1924,  with  Comparisons 


Number  of  head 

Per  cent  of  total 
by  grades 

Average  weight 
(pounds) 

Average  price  per 
100  pounds 

i 

4. 

CO 

4, 

L 

I 

i 

i 

i 

CO 

i 

i 

CO 

Grade 

-  -) 

^12 

6iS3 

5^ 

y3 

^2 

<!2 

M<£ 

£±      - 

,M<o 

•^-T 

4rfoo 

£4  <£ 

"  r-T 

.Mco 

^o 

■^cT 

4*oo 

CJ  .— ! 

O 

cs 

<D 

o 

o 

O 

O 

a> 

o 

£ 

£ 

is 

£ 

iS 

is 

is 

is 

is 

is 

is 

is 

Choice  and 

prime 

5,432 

4,759 

4,090 

21.9 

18.8 

13.1 

1,218 

1,247 

1,225 

$10.  51 

$10. 99 

$11. 94 

Good 

8,942 

8,481 

14, 568 

36.0 

33.5 

46.6 

1,074 

1, 126 

1,037 

9.76 

10.19 

10.73 

Medium. .  . 

9,796 

11,335 

9,967 

39.4 

44.7 

31.9 

972 

9S8 

966 

8.69 

8.94 

9.51 

Common.- 

674 

755 

2,630 

2.7 

3.0 

8.4 

841 

911 

889 

6.14 

6.46 

7.55 

Total—. 

24,  844  25,  330 

1 

31, 261 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1,059 

1,081 

1,026 

9.48 

9.76 

10.32 

Fresh  vegetables  from  Cuba  to  the  value  of  $1,066,674  were 
shipped  during  1923  to  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  a 
value  of  $590,000  in  1922.  Much  of  the  trucking  for  American 
winter  markets  is  centered  around  Habana,  where  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  are  well  adapted  to  vegetables. 

7667°— 24f 2 


Watermelons  Profitable  in  Central  Georgia 

The  watermelon  deal  in  Middle  Georgia  was  considered  locally 
a  financial  success.  By  August  15  movement  was  practically 
ended,  and  very  little  good  stock  remained  for  shipment,  accord- 
ing to  the  Federal  market  news  representative  formerly  sta- 
tioned at  Macon.  Prices  closed,  strong  on  August  12,  when 
top  mark  of  the  season  was  reached  at  $375  per  car  for  30-pound 
average  Thurmond  Grays,  thus  fulfilling  the  most  optimistic 
prediction. 

Movement  of  melons  from  the  Middle  Georgia  section  began 
during  the  last  days  of  the  heavy  shipments  from  South  Georgia 
and  competing  States.  This  was  while  the  large  city  markets 
were  still  glutted,  from  July  7  to  25.  There  were  no  f.  o.  b. 
sales  in  Middle  Georgia  until  July  21,  but  after  that  time 
prices  for  melons  of  good  size  and  quality  advanced  almost 
daily.  Even  those  of  inferior  quality  sold  comparatively 
well. 

The  relation  between  shipments  and  prices  appears  in  the 
following  table: 


Week  ending- 


July  19. 
July  26. 
Aug.  2_ 
Aug.  9- 
Aug.  16. 


Price  range, 
30-pound 
average 
melons, 

bulk  per  car 


(') 

$125-$150 
175-  260 
200-  325 
275-  350 


Car  -lot  shipments 


Georgia 


2,539 
1,587 
1,937 
1,502 
1,090 


Total 
U.  S. 


6,065 
4,094 
4,219 
3,615 
2,473 


iNo  f.  o.  b.  market. 

A  preference  has  been  shown  this  season  for  the  Thurmond 
Gray.  Tom  Watsons  were  noticeably  affected  by  sunburn 
and  many  carloads  did  not  carry  well.  Sunburn  did  not  affect 
the  Thurmond  Grays  so  much  and  did  not  show  so  plainly  on 
this  melon,  which  is  of  a  grayish  color.  The  few  Tom  Watsons 
that  were  of  good  size  and  quality  sold  as  high  as  Thurmonds, 
but  most  sales  were  about  $25  per  car  lower. 

From  some  loading  points  there  were  heavy  shipments  of 
Excells,  but  this  variety  represents  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
total  crop  in  Middle  Georgia.  Excells  usually  have  been  heavily 
discounted,  but  favorable  growing  weather  made  them  better 
in  quality  than  ever  before.  They  made  money  for  growers 
and  buyers  who  shipped  them,  as  they  are  produced  at  less  cost 
than  most  varieties  and  attain  large  size.  This  variety  also 
carries  well,  being  particularly  free  from  the  diseases  affecting 
the  Tom  Watson  and  the  Grays.  The  Irish  Gray  has  almost 
been  supplanted  by  the  Thurmond  Gray,  which  has  gained 
raiDidly  in  popularity  among  the  growers  of  Middle  Georgia. 

This  section  did  not  encounter  some  of  the  competition 
usually  met  after  August  1.  South  Carolina  melons,  mostly  of 
inferior  quality  and  condition,  were  generally  shipped  on  short 
hauls.  There  were  not  enough  good  South  Carolina  melons  to 
shut  out  Georgia  stock  from  the  eastern  markets.  Missouri's 
light  crop  this  year  was  of  indifferent  quality,  and  main  move- 
ment from  that  region  did  not  begin  until  the  Georgia  season 
was  practically  over. 

Total  watermelon  shipments  from  Georgia  will  be  nearly 
16,000  cars,  or  more  than  twice  those  of  1923  and  about  3,000 
cars  more  than  the  heavy  output  of  1922.  Approximately  two- 
thirds  of  this  movement  was  from  the  South  Georgia  section. 
The  South  Georgia  deal  was  a  decided  failure,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  success  of  the  Middle  and  North  Georgia  sections  will 
enable  the  State  as  a  whole  to  show  a  profit  for  the  season. 


The  first  English  edition  of  the  "International  Yearbook  of 
Agricultural  Legislation,"  published  by  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture  at  Rome  is  now  in  press.  Tins  volume 
covers  the  year  1923  and  contains  texts  of  laws,  decrees,  and 
regulations  relating  to  agriculture  throughout  the  world. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  legislation  relating  to  trade  in 
agricultural  products,  taxation,  credit,  insurance,  landed  prop- 
erty, contracts,  animal  and  plant  diseases,  pests,  etc.  The 
volume,  1,000  pages,  is  indexed  chronologically  by  countries 
and  alphabetically  by  subject  matter.  Price  $3.  Copies 
can  be  reserved  by  addressing  Joe  C.  Barrett,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Market  Outlook  for  Late  Onions 

The  large  assortment  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  either  home- 
grown or  shipped  in,  makes  late-August  market  prices  rather 
irregular.  About  the  only  products  showing  definite  trends 
during  the  period  August  11-16  were  peaches  and  eastern 
potatoes,  which  advanced  sharply,  and  cantaloupes  and  pears, 
which  declined  in  price.  A  rapid  decrease  in  watermelon  ship- 
ments marks  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  this  product.  Peaches, 
potatoes  and  apples  also  moved  in  lighter  volume  than  the  week 
before,  so  that  a  net  decrease  of  2,500  cars  in  the  shipments  of 
21  leading  lines  brought  the  total  down  to  16,470  for  the  week. 

Onions. — Considerable  activity  in  shipments  of  late-summer 
onions  indicates  a  desire  to  get  on  the  market  before  the  heavy 
arrivals  of  fall  onions.  Daily  movement  recently  has  been 
averaging  75  cars.  Last  week  Massachusetts  shipped  140  ears, 
I  iwa  and  northern  California  75  each,  and  Washington  and 
_\ew  York  about  50  each.  Massachusetts'  output  has  been 
three  or  four  times  heavier  than  during  the  corresponding  week 
last  season.  New  Jersey,  with  about  the  same  onion  acreage 
as  in  1923,  has  shipped  nearly  twice  as  many  cars.  The  season 
has  been  late  in  Iowa  and  only  about  half  the  number  of  cars 
were  forwarded  as  during  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  New 
York  is  starting  slowly,  with  about  seven  cars  daily,  and 
Washington's  output  to  date  has  been  scarcely  more  than  last 
year's,  in  spite  of  heavier  plantings.  Movement  of  fall  stock 
may  be  expected  to  increase  gradually,  until  the  peak  is  reached 
in  September  or  October. 

Good  demand  and  a  firm  tone  were  reported  at  Connecticut 
■Valley  shipping  points,  where  f.  o.  b.  prices  ranged  S2.80-S3 
per  100-pound  sack,  according  to  the  kind  of  sack.  In  Collin 
Count}",  Texas,  where  the  acreage  has  been  gaining  each 
season,  Prizetakers  declined  slightly  to  $2  and  Yellow  Bermudas 
were  bringing  $2.50  a  sack.  Texas'  shipments  decreased  to 
20  cars,  compared  with  40  the  week  before.  Best  varieties 
and  grades  of  onions  in  city  markets  continued  fairly  steady 
and  ranged  almost  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  Orange  County 
reds  sold  in  New  York  at  $1. 50-81.75^  with  yellow  stock  $2-$2.35. 
Yellow  onions  from  almost  any  other  part  of  the  country 
ranged  generally  $2.50-83.50  a  sack,  and  earlv  sales  of  Indiana 
white  stock  brought  $3.50-$3.75  in  Chicago. 

The  disastrous  ending  of  late  onions  last  season  does  not  seem 
to  have  hindered  growers  from  planting  about  as  usual  this 
year.  Aggregate  acreage  in  14  late  States  is  estimated  nearly 
high  as  in  1923  and  only  a  little  below  1922.  The  big  cut  is  in 
Califorr/a,  but  fewer  onions  also  are  expected  in  New  York  and 
Massachusetts.  All  other  important  States  show  increases. 
Forecast  of  production  places  New  York  first,  as  in  1923, 
followed  by  Ohio,  Indiana,  California,  Massachusetts  and 
Colorado.  Last  year,  Indiana  ranked  second  and  California 
third.  Ohio  probably  will  come  back  to  normal,  with  50% 
more  onions  than  last  season,  and  Colorado  growers  expect  a 
60%  gain.  Total  commercial  production  in  the  late  onion 
States  is  forecast  at  12,602,000  bushels  or  25,200  carloads.  Last 
season  these  States  shipped  about  21,600  cars. 

MORE  DOMESTIC  CABBAGE 

The  expected  heavy  crop  of  Domestic  cabbage  and  lighter 
plantings  of  Danish  type  would  indicate  the  possibility  of  a  good 
season  for  holders  of  late  cabbage.  Production  of  Domestic 
type  in  10  States  is  forecast  at  the  high  figure  of  336,  700  tons,  a 
gain  of  25%  over  last  year  and  16,000  tons  more  than  in  1922. 
Assuming  that  50%  to  60%  will  be  used  for  kraut  manufacture, 
175,000  tons  may  be  available  for  that  purpose.  This  is  quite 
an  increase  over  all  recent  years,  western  New  York  alone  ex- 
pecting 60%  more  Domestic  stock  than  in  1923. 

More  than  half  the  current  cabbage  movement  is  from  south- 
west Virginia,  but  Colorado's  shipments  increased  last  week  to 
50  cars  and  Iowa  furnished  15.  New  York  started  with  six 
ears,  and  scattering  shipments  made  up  the  rest  of  the  week's 
total  of  235.  Lateness  of  the  western  season  accounts  for  the 
difference  of  100  cars,  compared  with  the  same  period  a 
year  ago. 

Barrel  crates  of  Virginia  Domestic  type  were  jobbing  in 
eastern  markets  at  $1.50-$1.75,  with  top  of  $2  in  Washington. 
This  stock  brought  $1  per  crate  or  $13-$15  bulk  per  ton,  f.  o.  b. 
Wythe  County  shipping  points.  On  the  100-pound  basis, 
the  same  variety  of  cabbage  declined  at  northern  Colorado 
points  to  50^,  and  sold  for  only  75(^  in  Denver.     All  these  prices 


are  at  least  one-third  less  than  those  of  last  August.  St.  Louis 
reported  Iowa  round  type  jobbing  at  $30-$35  a  ton. 

Cantaloupes. — Delaware  and  Maryland  cantaloupe  shipments 
are  so  late  this  year  that  only  one-fourth  as  many  cars  have  been 
reported  as  to  mid-August,  1923.  But  movement  from  those 
States  is  rapidly  becoming  important.  Indiana  and  Central 
Calif  ornia  were  most  active  during  the  week,  with  the  season  clos- 
ing in  most  other  shipping  sections.  Arkansas'  total  cantaloupe 
output  has  been  almost  three  times  as  great  as  last  year's. 
First  cars  will  roll  from  Colorado  this  week  and  that  State  then 
becomes  a  leading  source  in  the  West.  Turlock  section  Salmon 
Tints  declined  sharply  in  eastern  cities  to  a  range  of  $3.50-84.50 
per  standard  crate,  Honey  Dews  bringing  less  than  half  that 
price.  In  Chicago  these  two  tvpes  of  melons  sold  at  $3.25- 
$3.75  and  at  $2-$2.25.  Michigan  Hearts  of  Gold  were  jobbing 
at  $2.75-$3  in  nearby  markets,  while  Maryland  Green  Meats 
in  two-basket  carriers  declined  to  $2.50  in  New  York  City. 
Cincinnati  reported  Indiana  Pink  Meats  at  $2.75  a  standard 
crate. 

Movement  of  Georgia  watermelons  continues  at  four  times 
the  rate  of  last  August,  whereas  southeast  Missouri  shipments 
are  very  light.  The  season  is  closing  in  Alabama  and  the 
Carolinas,  total  output  for  the  week  decreasing  to  less  than 
2,500  cars.  Georgia  Tom  Watsons,  24-28  pound  average,  sold 
in  the  East  at  $230-$450  bulk  per  car.  Large  size  Thurmond 
Grays  brought  $500  per  car  on  the  New  York  market,  and 
St.  Louis  quoted  Missouri  Tom  Watsons,  22-25  pound  average, 
at  $210-$245. 

EASTERN  POTATOES  ADVANCE    SHARPLY 

Arrivals  of  potatoes  in  New  York  dropped  to  about  one-third 
of  the  previous  week's  receipts,  but  in  Chicago  the  total  was 
nearly  double.  New  Jersey  potatoes  were  moving  to  market 
rapidly,  and  that  State  replaced  Virginia  as  leading  shipping 
section.  Total  shipments  for  ail  States  were  200  cars  fighter. 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware  Cobblers  strengthened  to  $1.50-$1.75 
per  100-pound  sack  in  most  markets,  and  Virginia  Cobblers 
advanced  $1  per  barrel,  ranging  $2.25-$3.  In  Chicago,  Kansas. 
Cobblers  were  only  5^  per  100  pounds  higher  at  $1.35-81.50, 
with  Kentucky  Cobblers  and  Minnesota  Early  Ohios  slightly 
below  that  level.  Shipping  points  quoted  advances  of  40<;-75p 
in  the  East,  but  the  general  range  was  barely  steady  in  the  West. 

Peaches. — Under  the  decreasing  supply,  Georgia  Elberta 
peaches  advanced  25eS— S1.25  per  bushel  or  crate  in  eastern  cities, 
being  quoted  generally  at  $2-82.75.  Jobbing  sales  of  North  Caro- 
lina stock  also  were  made  at  considerably  higher  prices,  Belles 
selling  around  $2.25-$2.75  and  Elbertas  at  $2.50-$3.25.  At 
shipping  points  in  North  Carolina,  Elbertas  went  up  85e'-$l 
to  a  range  of  $2.25-82.75.  In  some  eastern  consuming  centers, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania  Carmans  sold  at  SI. 75-82, 
with  Delaware  Hileys  81.50-81.75  in  New  York.  Baltimore 
quoted  Virginia  Elbertas  at  $2.50-$2.75.  This  variety  from 
Illinois,  Texas,  Arkansas  and  Missouri  sold  actively  in  Chicago 
and  other  midwestern  cities  mostly  around  $1.75-$2.25. 
Total  weekly  shipments  were  nearly  900  cars  less,  averaging 
about  500  a  day.  Arkansas  was  still  leading  State,  but  with  a 
lighter  movement,  and  Tennessee  became  active.  Peak  of 
late  shipments  probably  will  occur  in  mid-September,  when 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan  and  several  important 
western  States  jointly  furnish  the  market  supply. 

Apple  movement  decreased  nearly  200  cars,  averaging  slight- 
ly over  60  cars  a  day.  Michigan  and  New  York,  however,  are 
becoming  important  sources  of  current  supply.  Oldenburg 
apples  from  West  Virginia,  New  Jersej7  an<"'  New  York  ranged 
$1.25-$2.50  per  bushel  in  the  East,  with  Williams  $2-$2.25. 
In  Chicago,  Michigan  Maiden  Blush  brought  $2.25-82,50. 
Celery  prices  tended  lower.  New  York  Golden  Self-Blanching 
ranged  $2-$2.25  per  two-thirds  crated  in  New  York,  and  Michi- 
gan Golden  Hearts  75^-$l  per  highball  crate.  Iceberg-type 
lettuce  from  Colorado  and  California  sold  from  $3.50  to  $6.50  per 
crate.  Washington  stock  brought  $5.75-$8,  while  New  York 
Big  Boston  jobbed  in  most  markets  around  $l-$2  a  crate. 
Sweet  potato  prices  were  generally  stronger.  North  Carolina 
yellow  varieties  bought  $7-89  per  barrel  and  a  few  Alabama 
yellows  $3.25  per  bushel. 

The  Connecticut  Valley  onion  section  consists  of  that  part  of 
western  Massachusetts  along  the  Connecticut  River  between 
Greenfield  and  Northampton.  Heaviest  shipping  stations  are 
located  between  these  two  points,  although  some  scattering 
shipments  come  from  adjacent  territory.  No  essential  changes 
in  producing  territory  have  been  made  in  recent  years.  The 
onion  land  is  nearly  all  level  and  lies  between  hills  rising  at  a 
distance  of  a  few  miles  from  each  side  of  the  Connecticut  River. 
Considerable  tobacco  also  is  produced  in  this  region. 
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Arrivals  and  Prices  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Arrivals  Include  all  Varieties  of  Each  Product  for  the  Week  August  11-16,  1924, 
with  Comparisons;  Prices  are  for  August  16,  1924,  with  Comparisons,  and  are  for 
the  Variety  or  Varieties  Specified 

POTATOES  (Prices  quoted  on  Eastern  Shore  Virginia  Irish  Cobblers,  barrels) 


Total  carlot  arrivals 

Jobbing  range 

Markets 

— <  C  1 
OS 

< 

cn 

OS 

a? 

4- 

3 

a 
c* 

"*co 

— t  CM 
Oi 

bi) 
3 
< 

3 

to 

est 

bo 

3 

^  CM 

~S 

o~ 

O 

to" 

hfl 
3 
< 

CN 

OS 

ti 

3 

CO 
CN 

as 

co" 

bi 
3 
<i 

170 

67 
103 

33 
149 

14 
471 

11 

476 
116 
ISO 

66 
175 

16 
245 

31 

320 
138 
105 

33 

234 

2 

410 

20 

15,  633 
8,189 
6,263 
1,939 
4,894 
2,297 

12,  279 
2,887 

14, 874 
6,575 
5,589 
1,344 
5,  161 
2,091 

13,  783 
2,950 

$2. 25-2.  50 

2.  75-2. 87J 

2. 00-2.  25 

2.  00-2.  25 

2.  75-3.  00 

3 1.  40-1.  45 

* » 1.  30-1. 50 

U.30 

$1.  25-1.  37| 

2.25 

I.  75-1. 85 

1.  60-1. 75 

2. 15-2.  25 

3  1.  40-1.  45 

<  5 1.25-1.  50 

5  1.35 

$4.  00-4.  50 

5.  25-5.  50 

Philadslohia 

i  4. 85 
14.75 

Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

=  3.  25-3.  35 
"t62.  25-2."  40 

St.  Louis.     

CANTALOUPES    (Prices  quoted  on  California  Turlock  Section  Salmo 
standards  45's) 


Tints, 


New  York- 
Boston 

Philadelphia 
Baltimore.-. 
Pittsburgh.. 
Cincinnati-. 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City. 


327 

252 

331 

3,872 

3,109 

94 

47 

120 

1,094 

1,002 

52 

48 

12 

1,218 

1,012 

12 

14 

0 

562 

323 

123 

67 

90 

1,547 

1,491 

39 
187 

44 
221 

21 
174 

591 
2,936 

456 
2,288 

30 

79 

17 

702 

446 

18 

44 

9 

678 

477 

$3.  5(M.  00 
4.  00-4.  75 
4.  25-4.  50 

6  1.  50-2.  00 
3.  75-4.  00 


3.  25-3.  75 

4.  00-4.  25 

3.00 


$5.  00-5.  50 

4.  50-5.  00 

4.  50-5.  00 

6  3.  50 

4. 50-5.  00 

4.  00-4.  25 

3.  50-4.  00 

4.00 

4.00 


$3.  00-3.  25 

3.  00-4.  00 

2.50 


3.  50-3.  75 
3.  00-3.  25 
2.  50-2.  75 
3.25 
2.  50-2.  75 


PEACHES  (Prices  quoted  on  Georgia  Elbertas,  six  basket  carriers  and  bushel 

baskets) 


New  York 

Boston 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore 

Pittsburgh... 

Cincinnati 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City.. 


473 

467 

310 

4,027 

3,302 

64 

121 

77 

699 

652 

106 

150 

12 

1,120 

648 

72 

101 

19 

481 

380 

107 

136 

67 

883 

735 

136 

77 

19 

533 

374 

343 

247 

93 

1,459 

1,092 

340 

448 

42 

1,178 

1,018 

191 

158 

26 

536 

277 

$2.  00-2.  75 

3.00 

2.50 

2.  50-2.  75 

2.  75-3.  00 

2.  2.5-2.  75 

2.  00-2.  25 

8  2.  00-2.  25 

8 1. 75-2.  00 

$1.  75-2.  50 

1.  75-2.  00 

1.  50-1.  85 

2.25 

1.  75-2.  50 

2.  00-2.  15 
2.  25-2.  50 

8 1.  75-2.  00 
8  1.75 


50-3.  50 
00-3.25 
?3.  00 
75-3.  00 
00-3.  50 
50-3.  75 
75-3.  50 
00-3.  25 
50-3.  00 


WATERMELONS  (Prices  quoted  on  Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina  Tom 
Watsons,  24- pound  average,  bulk  per  car) 


New  York... 
Philadelphia 
Cincinnati.. 
Chicago 


184 

244 

127 

2,  920    2,  027 

23H 

225 

136 

1,758    1,169 

138 

165 

43 

1. 171       527 

224 

301 

162 

2,517    1,979 

$230 
275 
»25 
240 


$250-265 
200 
»25 
290 


$300 

265 

'30-  35 

io  325-375 


i  Eastern  Shore  Maryland  Irish  Cobblers,  barrels. 

2  New  Jersey  Irish  Cobblers,  sacked  per  100  pounds. 

8  Kentucky  Irish  Cobblers,  sacked  per  100  pounds. 

*  Carlot  sales. 

5  Kansas  and  Missouri  Irish  Cobblers,  sacked  per  100  pounds. 

s  Eastern  Shore  Maryland  Green  Meats,  standards  45's. 

'  Maryland  Elbertas,  sixes  and  bushel  baskets. 

8  Arkansas  Elbertas,  bushel  baskets. 

9  Bulk  per  100  melons. 
i°  22-pound  average. 


Carlot  Prices  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  at  Shipping  Points 

August  16,  1924,  with  Comparisons 


Product 


Potatoes : 
Irish       Cob- 
blers. 
Do 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Irish  Cob- 
blers and 
Rurals. 

Early  Ohios.. 

Peaches : 
Elbertas 


Shipping  point 


Onley,  Va 

New  Jersey 
points. 

Kaw  Valley, 
Kans. 

Grand  Junc- 
tion, Colo. 

Caldwell 
(  N  a  m  p  a 
Dist.)  Idaho. 

Kearney.Nebr. 


Aberdeen, 
N.  O. 


Unit  of  sale 


Cloth  top  bar- 
rels. 
100  lbs.  sacked. 

do 

do. 

do-- 

do.. _ 


Sixes  and 
bushel  bas- 
kets. 


Aug.  16, 
1924 


$2.  00-2.  25 

1.  40-1.  50 

1.95 

'1.00 

.80 

1. 10-1. 15 

2.  25-2.  75 


Aug.  9, 
1924 


$1.50 

1.00 

■  1.00-1.05 

3 1.10-1.15 

'.80 

3  1.25 

1. 40-1.  75 


Aug.  18, 
1923 


$2.  75-2.  90 

i  1.  60-1.  65 

21.35 

1.30-1.35 

1.  40-1.  45 


1  Carloads  f.  o.  b.  cash  track  to  growers, 
'  Wagonloads  cash  to  growers. 
8  Shippers'   asking  price. 


Carload  Shipments  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Week  of  August  10-16  and  Season  to  August  16,  with  Comparisons 


Product 


Apples 

Cabbage 

Cantaloupes  ' 

Celery. 

Cherries 

Cucumbers 

Deciduous  fruits,  mixed 

Grapes 

Honeydews  i 

Lemons 

Lettuce 

Onions 

Oranges 

Peaches 

Pears 

Plums  and  prunes 

Potatoes: 

Sweet... 

White 

Tomatoes 

Vegetables,  mixed. 

Watermelons 

Total 


Aug. 

10-16, 

1924 


392 

235 

1, 122 

91 

83 

55 

400 

771 

191 

317 

521 

431 

572 

3,  053 

1,061 

213 

199 

3,278 

376 

632 

2,473 


16,  471 


Aug. 
3-9, 
1924 


579 

229 

1,181 

71 

120 

146 

333 

856 

235 

342 

531 

469 

501 

3,  933 

1,128 

94 

128 

3,  513 

431 

592 

3,015 


19.  027 


Aug. 
12-18, 
1923 


673 

331 

1,262 

83 

10 

57 

436 

795 


161 
572 
430 
670 
1, 317 
1,423 
187 

345 

3.  701 

197 

618 

1.990 


15,  3.33 


Total 

this 

season 

to 
Aug.  16 


3,737 

18, 163 

23, 813 

7,594 

2,166 

6,301 

3,668 

2,900 

788 

11,848 

24,  798 

8,167 

71, 170 

23,  931 

5.362 

1,592 

633 

57.  723 
17,  372 
19,  099 

:.■•..  7!-. 


349,  573 


Total 

last 

season 

to 
Aug.  18 


5,596 

14,  350 
20,  905 
6,  903 
2,481 
5,170 
0,283 
2,  569 


Total 

last 

season 


138, 668 
37,  243 
25,  867 
16,  863 
2,483 
5.  GH2 
9,072 
65,  302 


7,  667 
22,  491 

6,  955 
65,  331 
18,  000 

7,222 

2,423 

771 
46,  751 

15,  629 

16,  067 
28,  056 


8, 19 1 
27,712 
29, 493 
68,  406 
33,  513 
18,  461 

6,783 

13, 941 
241,  776 
24, 116 
23,  803 
33,  010 


301,620  '  830,471 


i  Honeydew  figures  for  last  season  included  in  cantaloupes. 


.Georgia  Elbertas  About  Shipped 

Georgia's  peach  deal  was  record-breaking,  as  most  factors  had 
expected  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  Shipments  to  August 
16  had  reached  13,378  cars,  against  8,700  moved  to  a  corres- 
ponding date  in  1923  and,  with  only  a  few  shipping  days 
remaining  for  the  North  Georgia  district,  it  was  expected  that 
the  season's  total  would  reach  13,500  cars.  This  compares 
with  total  carlot  shipments  of  8,701  in  1923:  7,368  in  1922,  and 
10,636  in  1921. 

Movement  of  Georgia  peaches  in  July  was  unprecedented 
and  has  rarely  been  equaled  on  crops  of  such  a  highly  perishable 
nature.  Records  compiled  from  reports  by  common  carriers 
show  that  10,229  cars  were  shipped  during  that  month,  against 
July  totals  of  5,898  cars  in  1923;  3,681  in  1922,  and  5,564  in 

1921.  However,  June  shipments  were  the  lightest  in  four  years, 
the  figures  for  1924  being  1,704  cars;  for  1923,  2,238  cars;  for 

1922,  3,002  cars,  and  for  1921,  3,659  cars.  The  light  output 
that  month  was  attributed  to  cool  dry  weather  during  May  and 
June,  according  to  the  Federal  market  news  representative 
stationed  at  Macon  during  the  active  season. 

After  the  heavy  movement  of  early  varieties,  there  was  a  lull 
from  June  24  to  30,  and  terminal  markets  generally  recovered 
before  Carmans  began  to  arrive  in  volume.  First  straight  cars 
of  this  variety  were  shipped  about  June  25  and  Carmans  sold 
up  to  June  30  at  $1.50-$2  per  crate  or  bushel,  f.  o.  b.  usual 
terms.  From  July  1  to  7,  however,  the  f .  o.  b.  cash  track  market 
ranged  mostly  $1.25-$1.50  on  best  large  stock,  with  poor  small 
stock  rolling  unsold.  After  that  date,  Carmans  were  in  little 
demand,  and  best  large  sizes  declined  by  July  9  to  a  range  of 
$1-$1.10. 

First  sales  of  Hileys  ranged  $1.85-$2.25  on  July  2,  according 
to  quality  and  condition.  As  the  movement  of  this  variety 
increased,  price  declines  followed  and,  on  July  9,  f.  o.  b.  usual 
terms  sales  ranged  $1.10-$1.25,  with  most  stock  rolled  unsold. 
Shipments  of  Hileys  continued  as  late  as  July  19,  but  only  a 
few  scales  of  the  most  desirable  stock  were  reported  at  75<*-85e\ 

Georgia  Belles  were  quoted  first  on  July  11  at  $1.25-$1.50, 
but  heavy  movement  of  this  variety  did  not  start  until  the 
15th.  At  that  time,  the  f.  o.  b.  market  was  generally  90p 
cash  and  SI  usual  terms,  with  most  stock  rolling  unsold.  There 
was  little  f.  o.  b.  activity  on  either  Hileys  or  Belles  between 
this  date  and  the  19th,  and  only  the  very  best  stock  was  sold, 
ranging  75^—90^. 

On  July  16  first  sales  of  Elbertas  were  reported  at  $1.25 
f.  o.  b.  usual  terms,  compared  with  $2-$2.40  the  year  before. 
Best  stock  sold  at  that  price  until  the  21st,  although  poorer 
quality  ranged  as  low  as  $1.  On  July  22  most  sales  were 
reported  at  $1.10-$1.25  f.  o.  b.  usual  terms.  The  Georgia 
market,  however,  was  steady  to  firm  and  terminal  markets 
showed  more  interest  in  f.  o.  b.  buying.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  week  f,  o.  b.  sales  ranged  mostly  $1.15-$1.25,  with  a 
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few  as  high  as  SI. 35,  but  by  July  29  the  market  advanced  to  a 
range  of  S1.35-S1.50,  and  a  few  sales  of  Hales  were  reported 
at  S1.50-S1.75.  From  this  date  to  the  closing  of  the  Macon 
office  on  August  1,  the  f.  o.  b.  market  was  reported  stead}7  to 
firm  at  a  range  of  S1.25-S1.35,  mostly  SI. 35  f.  o.  b.  cash  track, 
and  S1.25-S1.50  wire  orders  on  a  usual  terms  basis. 

Movement  of  North  Carolina  peaches  this  season  did  not 
increase  as  rapidly  as  had  been  expected,  and  this  fact  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  better  feeling  on  Georgia  Elbertas 
during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  shipping  season.  Prices  for 
Elbertas  generally  showed  a  profit  to  the  grower.  Those  ship- 
pers who  are  located  in  the  North  Georgia  district  and  other 
late  shipping  sections,  therefore,  are  the  only  peach  growers  in 
the  State  who  can  report  a  profit  for  this  season's  work. 


Colorado  Produce  Moving 

Colorado  Iceberg-type  lettuce  is  moving  to  market  and  66 
cars  had  been  shipped  to  August  12,  according  to  the  Denver  re- 
presentative of  the  Federal-State  market  news  service.  Move- 
ment was  expected  to  be  heavy  by  the  end  of  August.  Last 
year  shipments  continued  until  November,  with  a  total  of  1,433 
cars  from  Colorado.  Lettuce  acreage  then  was  6,710,  but  this 
season  only  5,500  acres  were  planted  and  it  was  thought  that 
hot  weather  would  tend  to  reduce  shipments  below  last  season's 
total.  Quality  of  the  lettuce  moving  in.  mid- August  was  gen- 
erally inferior  to  the  usual  Colorado  standard,  but  outside  mar- 
kets "were  demanding  Iceberg-type  lettuce.  Competition  from 
California,  Washington  and  Idaho  is  not  expected  to  be  so  keen 
this  year  because  of  the  drought  in  those  States.  On  August  12, 
lettuce  was  selling  at  S3.75-S4.25  a  crate  at  Colorado  shipping 
points. 

Movement  of  mixed  vegetables  was  increasing  and  the  State 
was  shipping  an  average  of  20  cars  daily  during  August.  For 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1923,  2,880  cars  were  shipped 
from  Colorado  and  from  January  1  to  August  16,  1924,  930  cars 
had  gone  to  market.  Movement  was  expected  to  be  heavy 
during  the  next  sixty  days.  The  summer  and  early  fall  ship- 
ments comprise  a  wide  variety  of  vegetables,  including  celery, 
beets,  carrots,  turnips,  radishes,  onions,  parsley,  cauliflower, 
peas,  green  and  wax  beans,  rhubarb,  spinach,  mountain  Iceberg- 
type  lettuce,  Denver  Iceberg-type,  Big  Boston  lettuce,  leaf 
lettuce,  cabbage  and  summer  squash. 

Colorado  had  considerable  cabbage  ready  to  move  in  mid- 
August  and  was  shipping  eight  or  ten  cars  daily,  but  the  demand 
from  outside  was  slow  because  of  the  abundance  of  homegrown 
supplies.  Shipments  to  August  16  filled  142  ears,  and  around 
that  date  the  price  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point  was  50p  per  100 
pounds,  while  growers  were  receiving  around  40^.  Shipments 
from  the  State  last  season  totaled  3.152  cars. 


California  Grape  Prices  Decline 

Grape  shipments  in  the  United  States  during  the  week  August 
2-8  were  nearly  double  those  of  the  previous  week,  being  re- 
ported at  846  cars  against.  473.  Movement  from  California 
was  about  the  same  as  reported  a  year  ago,  that  State's  ship- 
ments from  August  2  to  8  during  the  last  four  years  being  as 
follows:  In  1924.  793  cars;  in  1923,  797  cars;  in  1922,  390  cars; 
and  in  1921,  478  cars. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  week  it  was  estimated  that 
75%-80%  of  the  grape  movement  from  California  consisted 
of  Thompsons.  Low  prices  discouraged  loading  of  this  variety 
and  it  was  estimated  by  inspectors  and  shippers  that  Thompson 
shipments  had  been  curtailed  later  to  25fe-30%  of  the  total. 
Most  of  the  balance  was  Malagas,  with  an  occasional  part 
carload  of  black  varieties  going  out. 

According  to  reports  from  the  Federal  market  reporter  at 

Fresno,  Calif.,  sales  made  by  f.  o.  b.  wire  auction  companies 

during  the  week  averaged  as  follows:  Thompson's  U.  S.  Fancv, 

per  crate  and  49^  per  lug;  Malagas,  TJ.  S.  Fancy,  $1.11^ 

per  crate  and  $1.15  in  Jugs. 

Very  few  private  sales  were  reported.  Speculation  at  that 
time  was  practically  eliminated  and  the  deal  was  very  draggy. 
Buyers  did  not  want  Thompsons  and  terminal  markets  were 
ing  heavy  losses  on  much  of  the  stock  sold  on  the  auctions. 
Best  grade  Malagas  held  up  fairly  well  on  terminal  auctions 
when  compared  with  the  f.  o.  b.  sales  at  time  of  shipment,  but 
off-grade  stock  of  both  varieties  undoubtedly  caused  losses  to 
operators. 

Following  the  f .  o.  b.  wire  auction  prices,  private  sales  during 
the  early  part  of  the  week  ending  August  8  ranged  S1.25-S1.50 


for  Fancy  Malagas  in  crates  and  lugs,  with  TJ.  S.  Grade  No.  1 
selling  90d-$1.25.  Fancy  Thompsons  ranged  60?i-70^,  with  a 
few  at  75d  and  TJ.  S.  No.  1  stock  mostly  50^-60f:,  in  carloads, 
f.  o.  b.  cash  track.  At  the  close  of  the  week  asking  prices  were 
within  these  ranges,  but  almost  no  sales  were  being  made. 
Malagas  were  around  50e  lower  per  crate  than  the  week  pre- 
vious, while  Thompsons  were  about  the  same.  During  the 
week  ending  August  10  last  year,  Malagas  sold  at  S1.65-S1.75 
and  Thompsons  75^-85jf. 

Average  auction  sales  in  eleven  of  the  principal  eastern  cities 
ranged  5c"  lower  than  the  preceding  week  on  crated  Malagas, 
the  extreme  ranges  being  SI. 04  in  St.  Louis  and  S2.34  in  Bos- 
ton; 42^  lower  on  Malagas  in  lugs,  with  the  price  varying 
between  51d  and  SI. 85  in  St.  Louis  and  Baltimore,  respectively; 
44^  lower  on  crated  Thompsons,  at  a  range  from  $1  in  Detroit 
to  SI. 75  in  Baltimore;  and  42 ji  lower  on  Thompsons  in  lugs,  or 
from  90c'  in  Detroit  to  $1.36  in  Cincinnati. 


Connecticut  Valley  Onions 

First  of  the  season's  onion  shipments  from  the  Connecticut 
Valley  were  made  July  15,  when  two  cars  of  stock  grown 
from  Japanese  sets  were  forwarded.  One  of  these  cars  arrived 
in  Boston  the  following  day  and  sold  at  $4  per  100  pounds. 
Movement  has  been  considerably  heavier  than  last  season. 
To  August  16,  the  total  from  the  Connecticut  Valley  was  601 
cars,  compared  with  293  to  the  same  time  last  year.  Massa- 
chusetts has  been  the  leading  shipper  of  onions  since  the  week 
of  July  20-26,  at  the  close  of  the  heavy  New  Jersey  movement. 

Distribution  of  Connecticut  Valley  onions  has  been  very 
wide,  and  the  usual  practice  of  shipping  most  cars  to  Boston 
and  New  York  has  not  prevailed  this  season.  While  these  two 
markets  have  received  a  liberal  portion,  many  cars  have  gone 
to  smaller  markets  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as 
to  New  England  points.  The  farthest  cities  reached  by  these 
shipments  have  been  Burlington,  Vt.,  St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  Jackson- 
ville, Fia.,  and  Detroit,  Mich.  The  Federal  market  reporter 
in  Boston  asserts  that  later  in  the  season,  when  other  States 
begin  to  ship  heavily,  distribution  will  be  restricted  chiefly  to 
large  eastern  markets. 

The  f.  o.  b.  market  is  slightly  lower  than  last  year,  being 
about  S2.75  in  mid- August,  compared  with  S3  at  the  same  time 
in  1923.  Jobbing  prices  also  have  been  lower.  After  opening 
at  S4  per  100-pound  sack,  the  Boston  market  declined  rather 
rapidly  until  a  level  of  S2.75-S3  prevailed  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  August.  Trading  in  that  city  has  been  fairly  steady 
and  showed  no  indications  of  dragging.  In  1923  the  market 
opened  at  S3. 25,  dropping  later  to  S3,  and  by  the  middle  of 
August  advancing  again  to  S3.25-S3.50.  The  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  markets  this  season  have  been  rather  dull,  with 
prices  ranging  generally  S2.75-S3,  although  for  short  periods 
slightly  higher  levels  ruled. 

PLANTINGS    REDUCED 

The  total  commercial  crop  in  Massachusetts  is  estimated 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  1923.  Recent  figures  indicate  a 
production  of  1,037,000  bushels,  against  1,2S4,000  bushels  last 
year.  As  2,457  cars  were  shipped  last  season,  this  would  mean 
an  output  of  about  2,000  cars  this  season,  provided  marketing 
conditions  are  the  same.  The  acreage  has  been  reduced  to 
3,190  compared  with  3,360  last  year,  and  with  4,560  acres  in 
1922.  Total  production  of  late  onions  in  the  United  States 
also  has  been  reduced,  principally  in  California  and  Indiana, 
but  the  Connecticut  Valley  crop  will  have  to  compete  with  a 
large  increase  in  Ohio. 

The  varieties  of  onions  grown  are  principally  Japanese  sets 
and  Yellow  Globes.  All  shipments  so  far  have  been  of  the 
so-called  Japanese  sets.  These  are  a  fiat  type,  closely  resem- 
bling the  old-style  "cracker"  onion.  They  are  larger_'than  the 
Yellow  Globe  seed  stock  and  bring  higher  prices.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  600  cars  of  this  variety  will  be  shipped 
this  year,  and  tlxat  the  remainder  of  the  season's  output  will 
consist  chiefly  of  Yellow  Globes,  with  a  few  cars  of  red  varieties. 

Growing  conditions  have  been  rather  handicapped  by  lack  of 
rain,  which  has  affected  the  size.  Although  some  rainfall 
occurred  around  the  middle  of  August,  mam-  onions  were  too 
near  maturity  to  be  helped.  However,  the  rain  improved  the 
crop  in  general.  The  Japanese  sets  are  mostly  out  of  the 
growers'  hands  and  harvesting  of  Yellow  Globes  probably  will 
not  begin  until  September. 
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Lighter  Receipts  Lend  Firmness  to  Butter  Market 

Late  during  the  previous  week,  when  the  summer  defects 
decreased  the  percentage  of  fine  butter  in  the  arrivals,  and 
when  stocks  began  to  clean  up  without  the  aid  of  much  specu- 
lative demand,  the  tone  of  the  market  strengthened.  Though 
there  was  no  scramble  among  the  buyers  to  get  butter,  it  be- 
came apparent  early  in  the  week  ending  August  16  that  the 
supply  of  fine  butter  was  not  to  be  excessive.  Receipts  of 
all  grades  were  slightly  lighter  and  with  good  steady  trade 
street  stocks  at  the  four  markets  were  reduced  materially. 
While  this  caused  the  markets  to  firm  up  slightfy  the  under- 
tone was  one  of  uncertainty  and  dealers  as  well  as  buyers 
displayed  but  little  confidence. 

Reports  from  producing  sections  were  still  quite  favorable 
for  a  continued  heavy  production.  Pastures  in  a  large  part 
of  the  heavy  producing  sections  in  the  Middle  West  were 
reported  in  good  shape,  with  plenty  of  forage  for  stock.  Flies 
were  not  as  troublesome  as  usual  for  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  weather  for  the  most  part  was  cool.  The  American 
Association  Creamery  Butter  Manufacturers'  report  for  the 
week  ending  August  9  showed  a  decrease  of  6.67%  from  the 
previous  week  and  an  increase  over  the  corresponding  week 
last-  year  of  22.25%.  The  Minnesota  Cooperative  Creameries 
Association  for  the  same  week  showed  a  decrease  of  8.91% 
from  the  week  previous. 

COLD-STORAGE    REPORT    SHOWS   HEAVY    SURPLUS 

Closely  related  to  production,  and  therefore  of  much  im- 
portance to  the  butter  markets,  are  the  storage  holdings  this 
year  as  compared  with  last  year.  On  Wednesday  the  cold- 
storage  report  for  the  U.  S.  was  released  showing  August  1, 
1924,  total  holdings  of  133,402,000  lbs.,  as  compared  with 
101,774,000  lbs.  on  August  1,  1923,  a  surplus  this  year  of 
31,628,000  lbs.  These  holdings  exceed  any  previous  year's 
holdings  on  August  1  by  9,857,000  lbs.,  the  record  holdings 
previous  to  this  year  being  123,545,000  lbs.,  on  August  1, 
1919.  The  heavy  surplus  in  storage  had  been  anticipated,  and 
therefore  had  little  effect  on  the  market.  Operators  who 
follow  storage  figures  closelv  are  predicting  September  first 
holdings  at  from  150,000,000  to  155,000,000  lbs.,  basing  their 
estimates  on  the  rate  at  which  stocks  increased  at  the  four 
markets  during  the  first  half  of  August. 

FOREIGN    MARKETS    CONTINUE   FIRM 

Foreign  markets  continue  firm  and  are  still  too  high  to  in- 
terest importers  at  the  moment.  Approximately  8,000  boxes 
of  Argentine  and  800  casks  of  Danish  now  held  in  bond  in 
New  York  were  reported  to  be  shipped  to  England  sometime 
during  the  week  of  August  18-23. 


Wisconsin  Cheese  Markets  Easier  as  Trade  Slackens 

At  Wisconsin  markets  during  the  week  ending  August  16  a 
growing  feeling  of  easiness  became  apparent  as  the  week  pro- 
gressed. Trade  was  not  as  active  as  it  had  been,  speculative 
interests  seemed  to  be  almost  entirely  out  of  the  market,  and 
buying  for  storage  was  reported  as  very  light.  As  a  result,  it 
was  not  surprising  that  dealers  who  early  in  the  week  sent  out 
quotations  asking  the  usual  margin  over  board  figures  had  to 
shade  their  prices  in  order  to  move  goods.  While  many  dealers 
expressed  confidence  that  the  fall  demand  from  the  South 
should  tend  to  steady  price  levels,  yet  the  hope  was  expressed 
that  a  readjustment  in  the  price  relationship  of  various  styles 
could  be  effected. 

Prevailing  sentiment  at  distributing  markets  was  clearly  evi- 
dent in  the  development  of  an  easier  undertone  toward  the 
close  of  the  week.  This  was  undoubtedly  influenced  somewhat 
by  the  report  showing  the  August  first  surplus  of  cheese  in 
storage  over  last  year.  Trade  at  the  distributing  points  was 
rather  light  and  buyers  at  those  markets  were  reported  as  buying 
for  immediate  and  absolute  requirements  only.     Price  changes, 


however,  were  negligible  and  practically  no  instances  of  price 
shading  were  found. 

A  notable  exception  to  the  general  conditions  prevailing  was 
the  situation  in  regard  to  New  York  State  cheese.  In  that  area 
production  was  falling  rapidly,  due  to  a  decided  drop  in  milk 
production  following  a  long  hot  and  dry  spell.  Many  cheese 
factories  ceased  operations  as  the  demand  for  fluid  milk  made  it 
more  profitable  to  sell  the  product  in  that  form.  The  fact  that 
in  New  York  City  and  other  near-by  cities  during  the  period 
covered  by  this  report  the  retail  price  of  fluid  milk  was  ad- 
vanced one  cent  indicates  that  supplies  were  quite  short  for  the 
current  demand. 

Dairy  and  Poultry  Products  at  Five  Markets 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  San  Francisco 


Butter: 

Receipts  for  week.. 

Receipts  since  Jan.  1 ,. 

Put  into  cold  storage 

Withdrawn  from  cold  storage 

Change  during  week 

Total  holdings 

Cheese: 

Receipts  for  week 

Receipts  since  Jan.  1 

Put  into  cold  storage 

Withdrawn  from  cold  storage 

Change  during  week 

Total  holdings 

Dressed  poultry : 

Receipts  for  week 

Receipts  since  Jan.  1 

Put  into  cold  storage 

Withdrawn  from  cold  storage 

Change  during  week 

Total  holdings 

Eggs: 

Receipts  for  week. 

Receipts  since  Jan.  1 

Put  into  cold  storage 

Withdrawn  from  cold  storage 

Change  during  week 

Total  holdings 


Week  ending 
Aug.  1C,  1924 


Pounds 

15, 480, 036 

494, 318, 611 

3, 807,  993 

1, 44fi,  881 

+2,361,112 

82,938,635 

5,471,827 
140,  438, 413 
1,  824,  755 
1, 209, 098 
+€15,  657 
25, 076,  532 

3, 988, 141 
165,  771, 395 
1,  7S0,  482 
1,  939,  540 
-149,058 
24, 255, 375 

Cases 

230,  776 

12, 303,  957 

44,390 

87, 706 

-43,316 

3,  805,  C02 


Previous 
week 


Pounds 

16,  090,  574 

478,  829,  575 

5,  500,  615 

1, 150, 147 

+4, 350, 468 

80,  577,  523 

4,  355,  438 
134,966,586 
1,  927,  293 
1,195.  0S1 
+732,  212 
24, 480, 878 

3, 649,  336 

161,  783,  254 

1,979,558 

2, 056,  380 

-76, 828 

24, 404,  433 

Cases 

253, 963 

12, 073, 181 

53,448 

60, 329 

-6, 881 

3, 908, 918 


Last  year 


Poands 

12,  C62, 589 
454,  394,  389 

2, 165, 258 

2,975,427 

-810, 169 

52,  651, 825 

5,111,911 
140,  670,  951 
1,713,187 
1, 142,  960 
+570,  227 
24,312,228 

4,157,073 

153,484,116 

1.516,412 

2,  520,  676 

-1,  004,  264 

2S,  002,  404 

Cases 
278, 487 

13,  231, 051 

27, 985 

83, 518 

-55,  533 

4, 526, 158 


Wholesale  Prices  of  Butter  and  Cheese 

For  Week  Ending  August  16,  1924 

(Prices  Qucted  in  Cents  per  Pound) 

Creamery  Butter  (92  Score) 


Monday _ 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday.. _ 

Friday.. 

Saturday 

Average  for  week 

Previous  week— 

Corresponding  week  last  year 


New 
York 


39 

38V< 

38}. 

38 

38 

38 


38.33 
37.87 
44.08 


Chicago 


:■:<,!- 

37 

37 

3654 

36?i 


36.75 
35.97 
42.75 


Phila- 
delphia 


39M 
39H 

:,-,<: 
39 
39 
39 


39.25 
38.50 
45.08 


Boston 


39 

38}.; 

38.1,2 
3S}_ 
381-2 
38}  i 


38.58 
37.67 
44.16 


San 
Fran- 
cisco. 


m/2 

mi 
mi 

m/2 
mi 


40.62 
39.66 
44.  92 


American  Cheese  (No.  1  Fresh  Twins) 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Average  for  week 

Previous  week 

Corresponding  week  last  year 


New 
York' 


20J4-22 
20J4-22 
20}£-22 
20} £-22 
2014-22 
20M-22 


21.12 
21.12 


Chicago 


m,i-WA 

mA-mi 

19-19% 

19-19}4' 

19-i9i4 


19.21 
19.29 
23.08 


Boston 


21-21H 
21-21K 
21-21^, 
21-21H 
21-21 K' 
21-21K' 


21.25 
21.25 
25.37 


San 
Fran- 
cisco 1 


19% 

mi 

mi 
mi 

18% 


19.  OS 
19.01 
25.  5S 


Wis- 
consin 


mi 

19 


18.75 
18.83 
23.25 


'  Flats. 

Wholesale  Prices  of  Centralized  Butter  (90  Score)  at  Chicago 

Cents  per  lb.  Cents  per  lb. 

Monday.. 36  Friday. 36 

Tucdsay 36  Saturday 36 

Wednesday 36-36%> 

Thursday . 36-36%  Average..... 36.09 
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Wheat  and  Corn  Prices  at  New  High  Levels 

Wet  and  cool  weather  which  further  delayed  the  corn  crop 
and  materially  reduced  its  atuinces  of  maturing  before  frost  ad- 
vanced prices" to  new  high  levels  during  the  week  August  11-16. 
The  wheat  market  also  advanced  sharply  during  the  week 
being  strengthened  by  the  advance  in  the  corn  market  and  the 
short  crop  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  which,  according  to 
latest  estimates,  will  be  about  12%  less  than  was  harvested  last 
year. 

Early  in  the  week  the  wheat  market  ruled  rather  dull.  Hedg- 
ing sales  were  heavy.  The  movement  of  new  wheat  continued 
of  large  volume  and  export  demand  was  not  urgent.  Toward 
the  last  of  the  week  foreign  buyers  became  more  active  and 
export  sales  for  the  week  were  estimated  at  about  3,100,000 
bushels  mostlv  hard  winter,  including  some  for  shipment  via 
the  Gulf.  The  larger  part  of  the  exports  this  year  however, 
are  going  out  through  the  Atlantic  Coast  ports.  Canadian 
crop  news  continued  rather  unfavorable  with  light  frosts 
reported  in  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba.  The  official  esti- 
mate of  the  Canadian  wheat  crop  of  282,000,000  bushels  given 
out  during  the  week  was  higher  than  most  of  the  recent  private 
estimates  but  represented  a  reduction  of  almost  200,000,000 
bushels  from  the  large  crop  harvested  last  year. 


Wheat 

Com 

Oats 

Aug.  11- 
16 

Aug.  4-9 

Aug.  11- 
16 

Aug.  4-9 

Aug.  11- 
16 

Aug.  4-9 

Primary  receipts 

Primary     receipts 

Bushels 
22,  319, 000 

14, 327, 000 
13, 628, 000 

6, 198,  000 
58, 106,  000 

48,  752,  000 

Cars 
5,106 

Bushels 
22, 390, 000 

16, 148, 000 
10, 349, 000 

6,  038,  000 
49, 460,  000 

42, 811, 000 

Cars 
4,288 

Bushels 
5,  561, 000 

4,  930, 000 
2,  546,  000 

2,  944,  000 

5,  507,  000 

2, 105, 000 

Cars 
1,544 

Bushels 
3,  640, 000 

4, 229,  000 
2,  487, 000 

2,  471,  000 
5,  051,  000 

2,  736, 000 

Cars 
1,027 

Bushels 
3, 588, 000 

6,  605, 000 
2, 132,  000 

3,  955,  000 
2,  373,  000 

6, 338, 000 

Cars 
664 
236 

33 
531 

79 
102 

50 
177 

57 

87 

Bushels 
1. 967, 000 

5, 107, 000 

Primary  shipments. 
Primary  shipments 

last  year 

Visible  supply 

Visible  supply  last 

1, 416, 000 

3,  261.  000 
2,  446,  000 

5,  765, 000 

Cars 
238 

Minneapolis    

Duluth 

1, 018              791 

4751              351 

96              176 
197!              143 

127 
51 

St.  Louis. 

1,  770 

4,034 

1,612 

374 

2,084 

4,610 

2,293 

510 

325 

239 
303 

86 
226 

21 
276 

156 
152 
152 

49 
163 

42 
186 

266 

Kansas  City. 

24 

66 

13 

Indianapolis 

Toledo           

195 I              298 
409!              410 

57 
26 

425 

992 

1,135 

50 

418 

1,120 

1,483 

46 

44 

Wichita 

Hutchinson 

133 
2 

9 

45 

114 

57 

165 

94 

16 

20 

80 

Port  Worth 

1,082 
188 

946 

151 

11 
57 

47 
6 

Receipts  of  new  spring  wheat  increased  at  Minneapolis  but 
quite  a  few  of  the  arrivals  showed  the  effect  of  too  early  cutting. 
Moisture  was  high  and  some  of  the  wheat  was  tough.  Farmers 
appeared  anxious  to  dispose  of  the  grain  as  soon  as  possible 
and  in  some  instances  had  not  allowed  the  grain  to  properly 
dr.y  out  before  threshing.  The  average  run  of  the  new  wheat, 
however,  was  of  satisfactory  milling  quality  and  of  good  weight. 

Old  cash  wheat  was  very  firm  at  Minneapolis  throughout 
the  week  and  mills  bought  up  the  few  offerings  quickly.  Old 
No.  1  dark  northern  continued  to  sell  at  a  range  of  2d-23^ 
over  the  September  price  with  the  new  No.  1  dark  northern 
selling  mostlv  at  5^-100  over,  although  some  of  the  first  arrivals 
sold  at  slightly  larger  premiums.  The  offerings  of  new  durum 
also  increased"  during  the  week  but  premiums  were  well  main- 
tained, No.  1  amber  durum  sold  mostly  at  6^—8^  over  the 
Duluth  September  price  and  No.  1  mixed  durum  sold  at  3^—5^ 
over  the  September  for  both  the  old  and  new  wheat. 

Receipts  of  red  winter  wheat  at  the  principal  markets  showed 
the  effects  of  the  wet  weather  in  the  soft  winter  wheat  territory 
and  an  increasing  percentage  of  the  arrivals  contained  excessive 
moisture.  Quite  a  large  percentage  of  the  receipts  at  St.  Louis 
were  reported  unfit  for  milling  purposes.  Receipts  fell  off 
materially  at  Cincinnati  and  reports  indicate  that  field  thresh- 
ing has  been  practically  completed  in  the  tributary  territory. 


While  wet  weather  continued  to  restrict  threshing  operations 
in  the  hard  winter  wheat  territory,  marketings  continued  of  good 
volume  in  the  southwestern  markets,  although  they  were  mate- 
rially less  than  last  week.  Farmers  were  reported  to  be  slow 
in  selling,  although  they  were  receiving  about  $1.10  per  bushel 
net  for  cash  wheat.  Trade  reports  indicate  that  possibty  half 
of  the  crop  of  hard  winter  wheat  is  still  in  farmers'  hands. 

The  demand  for  hard  winter  wheat  was  less  active  than  for 
some  time.  Northwestern  mills,  which  have  been  large  buyers 
of  wheat  in  the  southwestern  markets,  have  almost  entirely 
withdrawn  from  those  markets  and  are  awaiting  the  approach- 
ing large  movement  of  new  crop  spring  wheat.  The  eastern 
mills  also  bought  more  cautiously  because  of  the  small  flour 
demand,  which  was  restricting  mill  operations.  The  poor  de- 
mand tended  to  weaken  the  premiums  for  cash  wheat  and  at 
Kansas  City  were  the  lowest  on  the 'crop,  12%  protein  wheat 
being  offered  freely  around  3$  over  the  September  price  for  59- 
pound  wheat. 

The  sharp  advance  in  the  corn  market  was  caused  almost 
entirely  by  weather  conditions.  The  wet  and  cool  weather 
which  prevailed  over  a  large  part  of  the  belt  during  the  week 
delayed  the  maturing  of  the  crop  and  fears  were  felt  that  much 
of  the  crop  was  now  too  late  to  mature  before  frost  would  kill  it. 
Corn-future  prices  advanced  almost  10(2  per  bushel  for  the 
September  delivery  at  Chicago  and  a  little  more  than  ISC'  per 
bushel  for  the  December  delivery,  the  September  closing  at 
Chicago  on  the  16th  at  SI. 23  per  bushel,  with  the  December 
at  SI. 19. 

Receipts  continued  light,  although  they  were  slightly  larger 
than  during  the  previous  week,  and  the  visible  supply  showed  a 
gain  of  about  450,000  bushels,  which  makes  the  supply  in  com- 
mercial channels  more  than  twice  as  large  as  at  the  correspond- 
ing time  last  year  and  also  about  2,000,000  bushels  larger  than 
the  average  for  the  corresponding  weeks  of  1911-1915.  Demand 
was  only  of  moderate  volume  and  not  urgent  from  any  sources. 

Further  sales  of  Argentine  corn  were  reported  at  Pacific 
coast  markets.  A  cargo  said  to  contain  about  30,000  tons 
was  received  at  San  Francisco  early  in  the  week  and  was  re- 
ported sold  at  $1.23  per  bushel  sacked  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  that 
market.  This  was  about  20^  per  bushel  less  than  corn  from 
Omaha  could  be  delivered  to  that  market  at  present  prices 
prevailing  at  Omaha.  Another  cargo  of  about  10,000  tons 
has  also  been  bought  by  the  western  dealers. 

The  oats  market  followed  that  of  corn  and  prices  at  the 
close  of  the  week  showed  a  net  advance  of  about  Ai  per  bushel. 
Receipts  of  new  oats  increased  materially  during  the  week  but 
the  movement  was  much  below  normal  as  wet  weather  over  a 
large  part  of  the  Oats  Belt  had  delayed  harvesting  and  thresh- 
ing. The  visible  supply  continues  at  only  about  half  of  the 
amount  at  the  corresponding  time  last  year  and  much  below 
the  a\*erage  for  this  time  of  the  year.  Many  of  the  receipts 
showed  the  effect  of  wet  weather  and  contained  excessive 
moisture  but  were  otherwise  of  good  quality. 

The  demand  was  rather  dull  at  the  higher  prices  as  buyers 
felt  that  prices  would  be  lower  when  the  movement  became 
more  general.  There  was  a  feeling  among  producers,  however, 
that  with  the  scarcity  of  corn  oats  would  probably  work  higher 
and  it  seems  doubtful  at  this  time  whether  the  usual  heavy 
after  harvest  movement  of  oats  will  materialize. 

The  rye  market  was  quiet  and  easier  and  did  not  share  in 
the  strength  of  wheat  and  corn.  Milling  rye  sold  at  about 
2^2p  over  the  September  price  at  Minneapolis  but  export 
demand  was  lacking  and  September  rye  on  Friday  at  Min- 
neapolis closed  at  85J4?,  a  net  decline  of  34^  for  the  week. 
Rye  exports  since  the  first  of  July  have  totaled  onlv  about 
2,500,000  bushels  compared  with  almost  4,000,000  bushels  for 
the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

The  barley  market  was  about  3^  lower  than  at  the  close  of 
the  previous  week  because  of  heavier  receipts  of  new  crop 
grain.  The  demand  for  cash  grain  was  less  active  most  of  the 
week  at  Minneapolis.  Buyers  did  not  take  hold  readily  but 
were  apparently  awaiting  a  freer  movement  of  the  new  crop 
which  was  expected  to  be  heavy.  September  barley  at  Min- 
neapolis closed  on  Friday  at  74J^.  No.  3  barley  at  Milwaukee 
sold  from  87^-89^.  Samples  of  new  grain  at  the  latter  market 
showed  much  discoloration  caused  by  recent  rains  but  there 
was  a  good  demand  for  all  arrivals  of  good  quality. 

Flax  receipts  were  very  small  at  Minneapolis  during  the 
week.  There  was  an  urgent  demand  from  crushers  for  the  few 
cars  of  spot  seed  available  and  spot  seed  sold  as  high  as  30?f-32^ 
over  the  September,  which  closed  on  Fridajr  at  $2.29.  Reports 
of  new  crop  flax  indicated  that  the  crop  was  in  a  wide  range  of 
development.  Some  that  was  planted  early  had  already  been 
cut  but  other  fields  were  reported  to  be  still  in  bloom. 
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Grain  Prices 

Daily  Weighted  Price  per  Bushel  of  Reported  Cash  Sales   at   Stated  Markets,   week  of  August  9-15,  1924,  with  Comparisons 

of  Weekly  Averages. 


Wheat 


Daily 

price 

Weekly  averages 

Market  and  grade 

Sat. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Aug. 
9-15, 
1923 

Aug. 
2-8, 
1924 

Aug. 
9-15, 
1924 

CHICAGO 

Hd.  Winter No.  2.. 

No.  3.. 
Red  Winter No.  2.. 

No.  3.. 

Cents 
130 
129 
131 
130 

Cents 
128 
127 
130 
130 

Cents 
129 
128 
131 
130 

Cents 
130 
129 
132 

Cents 
129 
128 
130 

127 

Cents 
132 
130 

Cents 
102 
100 
102 
100 

Cents 
131 
130 
132 
131 

Cents 
129 
129 
131 
129 

MINNEAPOLIS 

Dk.  No.  Spring-No.  1__ 
No.  2__ 
No.  3_. 

149 
146 
140 

143 
142 
138 
139 
134 
132 
131 

144 
142 
139 
135 
132 
132 
126 

139 
141 
135 
132 
130 
132 
128 

140 
136 
136 
130 
129 

129 

141 
140 
139 
133 
134 
132 
130 

122 
117 
115 
117 
114 
112 
100 

150 
148 
143 
143 
138 
139 
134 

142 
142 
138 
133 

No.  2.. 
No.  S.- 

134 

132 
132 

129 

KANSAS  CITY 

Dk.  Hd.  Winter.No.  2.. 

No.  3__ 
Hd.  Winter         No.  2.. 

No.  3.. 
Red  Winter         No.  2_. 

NO.  S.- 

125 
128 
120 
121 
132 
127 

123 
128 
120 
118 
132 
127 

127 
128 
121 
121 
133 
129 

125 
124 
119 
120 
131 
126 

123 
123 
119 
119 
131 
122 

124 
123 
122 

121 
131 
127 

112 
108 
104 
101 
102 
101 

126 
129 
122 
121 
134 
129 

125 
127 
120 
120 
132 
127 

OMAHA 

Dk.  Hd.  Winter.No.  2.. 

No.  3.. 
Hd.  Winter          No.  2.. 

No.  3- 

122 
119 
119 

117 

120 
116 
116 
115 

122 
118 
118 
116 

122 
114 
118 
117 

120 

118 
116 

121 
122 
120 
119 

97 
98 
96 

121 
121 
119 
119 

121 
119 
118 

117 

ST.  LOUIS 

Hd.  Winter          No.  2.. 

Red  Winter         No.2__ 

No.  3.. 

126 
136 
130 

124 
134 
129 

126 
135 
130 

128 
135 
128 

125 
137 
129 

129 
140 
133 

101 
100 
99 

129 
139 
134 

126 
136 
130 

FIVE  MARKETS 

All  classes  and  grades.. . 

125 

124 

124 

124 

122 

126 

102 

120 

124 

MINNEAPOLIS  (Cash 

close) 

Dk.  No.  Spring  .No.  1.. 

143 

141 

142 

142 

141 

145 

122 

145 

142 

Winnipeg  (cash  close) 

No.  Spring No.  1_. 

148 

145 

146 

145 

144 

147 

107 

149 

146 

Corn 


CHICAGO 

White No.  2.. 

No.  3.. 
Yellow No.  2.. 

No.  3.. 
Mixed No.  2.. 

No.  3.. 

116 
115 
116 
115 
115 
114 

115 
114 
116 
114 
115 
114 

115 
114 
115 
114 

115 
114 

117 
115 
117 
116 
116 
115 

118 
117 
118 
118 
117 
117 

120 
119 
121 
120 
120 
118 

88 
87 
89 
88 
88 
87 

116 
115 
117 
116 
116 
•   115 

117 
116 
117 
116 
116 
•115 

KANSAS  CITY 

White                   No.  2__ 

106 
106 
108 
106 
106 
104 

106 
105 
107 
107 
105 
104 

107 
106 
109 

108 
106 

108 
107 
110 
109 
108 
107 

110 
109 
111 
111 
110 
109 

79 
78 
82 
80 
79 
79 

110 
108 
111 
110 
108 
107 

107 

No.  3.. 

107 

Yellow. No.  2.. 

No.  3.. 
Mixed No.  2.. 

No.  3.. 

108 
107 
107 
105 

109 
108 
107 
105 

OMAHA 

White                .  No.  2.. 

106 
105 
107 
106 
105 
105 

107 
106 

106 
106 

106 

107 
108 
107 
107 
106 

109 
108 
110 
109 
108 
108 

111 

112 
111 
111 
110 

77 

80 
79 
77 
77 

107 
106 
109 
108 
107 
106 

107 

No.  3__ 
Yellow ...No.  2.. 

No.  3.. 
Mixed No.  2.. 

No.  3.. 

105 
108 
107 

106 

1G6 
109 
108 
108 
107 

ST.  LOUIS 

White. No.  2__ 

114 
113 
116 

115 
114 
113 

114 
113 

116 
114 

114 

115 
114 
116 
116 

115 
118 
117 

118 
117 
119 
119 
118 
117 

85 
85 
88 
88 
86 

114 
114 
115 
114 
114 
113 

115 

No.  3.. 
Yellow. No.  2.. 

113 

114 

117 

No.  3.. 
Mixed No.  2.. 

115 

116 
115 

No.  3. 

114 

115 

115 

FIVE  MARKETS 

All  classes  and  grades... 

113 

113 

112 

114 

117 

118 

85 

113 

115 

Oats,  White 


Daily  prices 

Weekly  averages 

Market  and  grade 

Sat. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Aug. 
9-15, 
1923 

Aug. 
2-8, 
1924 

Aug. 
9-15, 
1924 

CHICAGO No.  2.. 

NO.  S.- 
MINNEAPOLIS  No.  2.. 

NO.  3.. 
KANSASCITY...    _NO.  2.. 

Cents 
55 
54 
51 
50 

Cents 
52 
51 
50 
49 

Cents 
51 
51 
51 
49 
52 

49 

52 
51 

51 

Cents 
53 
52 
49 
49 

Cents 
53 
52 
49 
48 

Cents 
54 
54 
51 
50 

Cents 
38 
37 
34 
33 
40 
39 
36 
39 
39 

37 

Cents 
55 
54 
51 
50 
55 
54 
50 
55 
54 

52 

Cents 
53 
52 
50 
49 
52 

No.  3_. 

OMAHA NO.  3 

ST.  LOUIS NO.  2__ 

No.  3.. 

FIVE  MARKETS 

All  classes  and  grades... 

54 
50 
53 
52 

53 

53 
48 
52 
51 

51 

52 
50 
52 
51 

51 

■    52 
50 
53 
52 

50 

52 

52 
55 
54 

52 

53 
50 
52 

52 

51 

Rye 


CHICAGO NO.  2. 

MINNEAPOLIS  ...No.  2. 


85 


95 
90 


Barley 


Flaxseed 


Closing    Prices    of    Grain    Futures,    August    IS,    1924,    with 
Comparisons 

Wheat 


Market 


Chicago 

Minneapolis 
Kansas  City 
Winnipeg. .. 
Liverpool 


September  futures ' 


1923 


Aug. 


Cents 
98% 

1(«'.,- 
93J4 
'XV, 

115 


Aug. 
15 


Cents 
101 
113% 

97% 

96% 
115% 


1924 


Aug. 


Cents 

'■"■', 

131% 

1195-1 
138}* 

150?  8 


Aug. 
15 


Cents 
131% 

132% 
12213 

m\i 

149 


December  futures 


1923 


Aug. 


Cents 

101% 

109% 
96% 

91J4 
114% 


Aug. 
15 


Cents 
104% 

114% 
100 
94% 
115% 


1924 


Aug. 


Cents 
132% 

13:u+ 
122% 
132% 

149% 


Aug. 
15 


Cents 
13.3% 
135% 
126  J? 

1:;:;% 
149% 


Corn 

Chicago 

76%     77 
71%     73 

114VS 
108% 

121 
111% 

62%     63% 
58%     58% 

105 
98% 

115% 

107% 

Oats 

35% 
38% 

36% 
40% 

49% 
55% 

53% 

59 

3714 
36% 

38M     52% 
38%     53k 

56% 

56% 

1  October  futures  for  Winnipeg  and  Liverpool. 


New  Canadian  Cooperative  Wheat  Agency,  Winnepeg. 

The  formation  of  a  central  wheat  agency,  the  Canadian  Co- 
operative Wheat  Producers,  Limited,  with  offices  in  Winnepeg, 
was  announced  on  July  29,  1924.  The  new  company  will  have  a 
capital  of  $150,000,  held  in  equal  shares  by  the  three  pools  of 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta.  This  company  expects 
to  act  as  selling  agent  for  11,000,000  acres  of  wheat. 

Monthly  Report  of  Commerce  and  Industries  for  Manitoba 
for  July,  1924,  J.  C.  Erhardt,  Winnepeg,  Canada,  July  31,  1924. 
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Hay  Market  Continues  Quiet 

The  bay  market  was  practically  unchanged  during  the  week 
of  August  11-16.  Receipts  at  12  principal  markets  continued 
slightly  heavier  than  at  this  time  during  1923,  while  the  demand 
was  largely  restricted  to  city  and  industrial  trade.  Cool 
weather  and  adequate  rainfall  have  caused  unusually  good  pas- 
tures in  many  sections  reducing  the  country  inquiries  for.  hay 
although  drought  in  some  places  has  resulted  in  an  increased 
demand  for  hay.  However,  the  drought  damage  to  cotton  in 
part  of  the  South  made  buyers  there  hesitate  to  purchase  large 
amounts.  Offerings  were  slightly  in  excess  of  buyers'  needs 
and  the  market  was  'dull  but  supplies  moved  at  practical! y 
steady  prices. 


Aug. 
11-16, 
1924 

Aug. 
4-9, 
1924 

Aug. 

14-19, 

1923 

Jan.  1- 

Aug.  16, 

1924 

Jan.  1- 

Aug.  19, 

1923 

Cars 

71 
275 

34 

66 
121 
143 
122 

93 
108 
543 
200 

75 

Cars 
38 
392 
48 
7S 
150 
120 
155 
72 
56 
482 
176 
86 

Cars 
27 
133 
42 
39 
56 
134 
134 
44 
102 
307 
113 
191 

Cars 
2,  645 
6,318 
2,671 
4,069 
4  724 
7, 175 
2,810 
4,503 
3,360 

15,  095 
6,521 
3,453 

Cars 

2.713 

4,345 

1,821 

3,563 

4,406 

6, 692 

Minner.polis-St.  Paul__ 

3,101 
5,310 
3.61S 

Kansas  City  .  _..      

13, 192 
4,906 

4,069 

The  Department  estimated  the  tame  hay  crop  at  89,000,000 
tons  in  its  report  of  August  1,  practically  the  same  amount  as 
that  harvested  in  1923.  This  is  a  reduction  of  about  1,000,000 
tons  from  the  July  1  forecast  and  the  midmonth  crop  notes 
stated  J'        the  crop  was  weedy  in  some  sections. 

Prices  of  Xo.  1  timothy  averaged  lower  than  for  the  corre- 
sponding week  in  1923  but  about  S2  per  ton  higher  than  that 
week  in  1922.  Receipts  were  moderate  at  eastern  markets  but 
were  in  excess  of  the  limited  demand,  particularly  in  tbe  lower 
grades.  New  hay  from  MaiDe  and  Canada  was  expected  to 
arrive  at  Boston  "about  the  first  of  September  and  reductions 
in  price  were  being  made  at  all  eastern  markets  in  order  to 
move  medium  and  poor  quality  hay.  Southern  markets  re- 
ported good  demand  for  best  grades  but  poor  grades  were  hard 
to  sell.  Offerings  were  light  at  central  western  markets, 
especially  at  Chicago,  but  the  quality  of  a  large  percentage  of 
the  arrivals  was  only  medium,  some  at  Cincinnati  being  unfit 
for  reshipment.  Prices  advanced  at  St.  Louis  but  the  demand 
was  light  at  Kansas  City  as  central  western  timothy  was  being 
offered  in  southeastern  markets  under  "Kansas  City  quotations. 


Alfalfa  prices  remained  practically  on  the  same  level  as  this 
time  last  year  and  about  S2.50  per  ton  above  this  time  in  1922. 
Mills _  were  mere  active  buyers  at  Omaha.  Most  new  alfalfa 
at  this  market  was  arriving  in  a  heating  condition  and  prices 
were  slightly  lower.  The  demand  at  Kansas  City  was  some- 
what better  with  mills  the  best  buyers.  Southern  demand  for 
the  best  grades  continued  steady  and  local  feeders  bought  the 
brown  hay.  Prices  were  slightly  too  high  for  a  large  volume 
of  dairy  purchases.  Receipts  were  chiefly  from  Kansas  and 
Colorado.     The  .Los  Angeles  market  was  very  strong. 

The  prairie  market  was  firm  with  prices  slightly  in  advance  of 
last  year's  level.  Receipts  at  Chicago  were  light  and  the  de- 
mand was  brisk.  Shortage  of  timothy  in  this  market  resulted 
in  increased  calls  for  prairie  hay  and  the  stockyards  were  not 
heavy  buyers  as  the  trade  advanced  prices  beyond  what  the 
yards  were  willing  to  pay.  Receipts  were  heavier  at  Omaha 
and  stockyards  were  the  heaviest  buyers.  Wet  weather  cur- 
tailed baling  and  shipping  in  this  territory  and  affected  the 
quality  of  the  hay  arriving.  The  demand  through  the  Ex- 
change was  light.  The  Minneapolis  market  was  stronger  for 
good  hay.  A  considerable  amount  of  the  arrivals  were  dam- 
aged, some  being  consigned  direct  to  the  stockyards  being 
rejected  on  this  account.  The  stockyards  were  the  principal 
buyers  at  Kansas  City,  taking  practically  all  the  arrivals. 


Kaw  Valley  Potato  Deal  Closing 

With  probably  less  than  1,000  cars  to  move  out  of  the  Kaw 
Valley  section  of  Kansas  after  August  13,  the  deal  was  rapidly 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  heaviest  movement  was  expected  to 
be  over  by  September  1,  the  Federal  market  news  representa- 
tive at  Kansas  City  reports.  It  has  been  an  uphill  pull  for 
Kaw  Valley  growers  throughout  the  season.  While  prospects 
at  the  opening  looked  bright,  heavy  rains  held  back  digging 
and  slowed  up  the  movement  from  the  start.  When  the 
weather  was  more  favorable,  "Virginia  barreled  Cobblers  began 
to  arrive  in  the  principal  markets,  particularly  Chicago,  which 
is  the  natural  outlet  for  Kaw  Valley  potatoes. 

Prices  declined  to  such  an  extent  that  growers  in  the  Kaw 
Valley  and  Orrick  districts  iJractically  discontinued  digging. 
However,  the  weather  again  interfered  and  heavy  rains  made 
it  inadvisable  to  leave  the  potatoes  in  the  ground.  As  it  was, 
some  stock  in  the  Orrick  section  began  to  show  watery  decay 
at  the  stem  end  and,  in  certain  districts  in  the  Kaw  Valley, 
grub  injury  became  noticeable.  Some  growers  on  sandy  soil 
continued  to  put  off  digging,  hoping  for  a  better  market. 
Opening  of  the  Kearney,  Nebr.,  deal  was  the  deciding  factor 
which  caused  growers  to  begin  the  final  clean-up.  Shipping- 
point  inspection  has  proved  quite  satisfactory  to  all  parties 
interested. 

Some  of  the  largest  dealers  were  reported  to  have  withdrawn 
from  Kaw  Valley  around  August  15,  because  of  the  uncertain 
keeping  quality  of  the  stock  being  shipped.  The  first  car  of 
Utah  potatoes  was  on  track  in  Kansas  City  that  week,  and 
this  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  Kaw  Valley  deal 
is  about  over. 


Carload  Prices  of 

Hay  and  Straw  Per  Ton  at  Important  Markets,  August  16 

,  1924 

1 

„            ...                         Bos- 
Commoaity                  |  ton  i 

l 

New 
York  i- ' 

Phila- 
del- 
phia >-2 

Pitts- 
burgh ' 

Rich- 
mond2 

At- 
lanta 

Savan- 
nah 

Mem- 
phis ' 

Cincin- 
nati ' 

Chi- 
cago '- 

Minne- 
apolis i 
and  St. 
Paul 

St. 
Louis > 

Oma- 
ha' 

Kan- 
sas 
City  i 

Co; 

Ange- 
les' 

San 
Fran- 
cisco ' 

Den- 
ver 

HAY 

Timothy  and  clover: 

No.  1  timothy 

$30.  50 
9.J  00 

$30.  50 
28.00 
28.00 
23.50 
24.00 

"$24."66" 

22.00 
20.00 
20.50 

$20.00 
17.00 

17.00 

$22. 00 
21.00 
22.00 
21.00 
20.00 

,25.00 

$26.  50 
25.50 
25.50 



$23.  00 

1 ).  50 

$28.  JO 
24.  50 
26.00 
22.00 
22.00 

15.00 

22.00 
18.00 
16.00 

10.00 

17.00 
15.00 

10.  50 

$1S.  00 
16.50 
16.  50 
15.00 

$21.50 
20.00 



$16.00 

12.  75 

2  15.  50 

$19. 00 

No.  1  light  clover  mixed 

20.00 

17  00 

25.00 

17.50 

20.50 

16.  50 
19.00 





3 16. 50 
3  20. 00 

1>.I..J 

3  14.  00 
16.50 

> 14.  60 

3  15.00 

20.00 
18.25 
15.00 

11.50 
10.00 

20.50 

10.50 

17.00 
17.  00 

$15.  50 
13.00 
11.00 

13.00 
11.00 
11.  50 

7.50 
8.50 

Alfalfa: 

No.  1  alfalfa 

29.50 
26.50 
23.50 

31.  00 

32.00 

26.00 
24.50 
21.00 

$30.00 
25.00 
23.00 

$26.00 
25.00 
24.00 

No.  2  alfalfa  .. 

30.00 

28  00 

Prairie: 

15.  00      16.  25 
12.00    

5  8.00 

STRAW 

11.50 
13.00 
20.50 

14.00 
18.50 

14.00 

13.50 

12.50 

12.00 
12  00 
15.00 

6.50 

12.  I'D            'J.  III!     

1     0         9.00 

18.00 

1 

'Hay  quotations  represent  average  of  cash  sales  at  these  markets. 


2  Hay  quotations  based  on  U.  S.  grades. 


3  Nominal. 
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Feed  Market  Continues  Firm 

The  mill  feed  markets  during  the  week  August  9-16  felt  the 
effect  of  the  advance  in  grains.  Although  the  price  gains  in 
most  -feedstuffs  were  not  important  the  situation  generally 
speaking  was  decidedly  firm  at  the  close. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  week  the  demand  from  most 
sections  was  poor.  Offerings  flooded  the  markets  which  caused 
prices  to  drag  and  in  some  instances  to  work  slightly  lower. 
Vigorous  buying  by  jobbing  interests  and  speculators  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  when  the  big  bulge  in  corn  and  oats  took  place, 
left  the  market  bare  of  offerings.  The  consuming  demand  did 
not  show  any  appreciable  improvement  and  few  sales  for 
forward  shipment  to  interior  dealers  were  reported. 

Production  of  corn  and  wheatfeeds  was  good  and  fully 
sufficient  to  meet  present  requirements.  The  linseed  oil  mills 
indicated  a  very  light  output.  Many  reported  having  only 
enough  old  seed  to  run  on  limited  capacity  for  another  week  or 
ten  days.  Cottonseed  also  was  a  rather  scarce  commodity. 
The  better  crop  prospects  for  cotton  and  the  expectation  of  a 
large  flax  crop,  however,  held  prices  in  check  and  was  respon- 
sible for  the  apathetic  attitude  of  the  trade  toward  the  futures. 

Stocks  and  interior  supplies  were  generally  believed  by  the 
trade  to  be  about  normal.  Storage  stocks  of  wheatfeeds  were 
rather  large  and  the  movement  of  most  feeds  good. 

Wheat  millfeeds. — The  firmness  in  wheat  millf  eeds  was  largely 
due  to  the  wide  difference  between  millfeed  and  feed-grain 
prices.  Fairly  good-sized  sales  of  flour  were  reported  from  im- 
portant milling  centers,  hence  prospects  are  for  a  greatly 
increased  output  of  wheat  feeds.  Despite  this  fact  it  was 
evident  that  large  speculators  and  jobbing  interests  favored  the 
long  side  of  the  market.  Feed  offered  for  September-October 
shipment  at  $22.50  for  bran  and  $24.50  for  middlings,  Minne- 
apolis basis,  was  bought  up  so  quickly  that  further  offerings  at 
these  prices  were  withdrawn.  Most  of  the  flour  mills  appar- 
ently were  also  buDish  on  the  situation  and  seemingly  preferred 
to  hold  their  feed,  for  while  flour  sales  have  been  good  for  ship- 
ment up  to  the  first  of  the  year,  feed  offerings  on  the  part  of  the 
mills  were  rather  scant.  The  demand  from  consuming  sections 
was  only  moderate.  Middlings,  shorts,  and  the  heavier  offals 
enjoyed  a  good  demand  from  jobbers,  mainly  as  a  result  of  high 
corn  prices.  They  were  also  in  excellent  request  in  the  South- 
east and  other  Cotton  Belt  territory.  Storage  stocks  at  the 
head  of  the  Lakes  were  heavy  but  appeared  to  be  in  strong 
hands.  In  the  Southwest  mixers  were  large  buyers  absorbing 
both  spot  and  scattered  forward  shipment.  Round  lots  of 
October  pure  bran  were  worked  at  $25.50  in  the  Kansas  City 
market  and  $24  and  $24.50  was  paid  for  spot  and  late  August. 
From  Minneapolis  13,133  tons  were  shipped  compared  with 
12,950  tons  last  week  and  12,523  tons  during  the  same  week 
last  year.     Since  January  1,  438,604  tons  of  feed  were  shipped 


from  that  market  compared  with  380,633  tons  during  the  same 
period  last  year. 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal. — The  demand  for  cottonseed  cake 
and  meal  was  dull.  Feeders  were  cautious  buyers  and  limited 
their  purchasers  to  comparatively  small  lots.  Speculators 
offered  new  crop  cake  and  meal,  but  the  trade  showed  little 
interest.  Present  arrangements  and  rules  covering  trans- 
actions for  future  shipment  provide  for  both  buyer  and  seller 
to  make  a  deposit  of  $4  per  ton  to  insure  proper  fulfillment  of 
contract.  New  crop  meal  for  October,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber shipment  was  quoted  at  about  old  crop  prices.  Several 
hundred  tons  of  41  per  cent  meal  for  deferred  delivery  were 
made  in  the  Northeast  at  $50.50  Philadelphia  rate  basis.  Old 
crop  stocks  are  low  and  there  was  little  selling  pressure  except 
from  resellers.     The  movement  was  light. 

Linseed  cake  and  meal. — The  linseed  cake  and  meal  market 
was  steady  to  easier.  Stocks  were  low  and  mills  had  little  to 
offer  for  August  and  September  shipment.  However,  as  pas- 
tures are  generally  good  in  the  heavy  consuming  sections 
supplies  were  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  The  deferred 
positions  were  neglected.  Because  the  new  flax  crop  is  expected 
to  be  large,  buyers  are  not  anxious  to  make  future  contracts. 
At  present  the  future  deliveries  are  quoted  at  about  $2  per  ton 
under  spot  prices.  Production  was  at  about  the  lowest  ebb, 
with  mills  grinding  what  little  Canadian  seed  they  could  obtain. 
The  movement  was  light. 

Gluten  feed. — The  price  of  gluten  feed  was  advanced  $1  per 
ton  by  the  principal  manufacturers  but  the  guaranty  against 
loss,  in  case  shippers  quote  lower  on  date  of  arrival,  remained 
unchanged.  The  advance  was  not  so  much  due  to  an  increased 
demand  than  to  the  higher  cost  of  corn.  Inquiries  for  this  feed 
were  very  light  and  as  the  output  of  the  more  important  mills 
was  from  60  to  75  per  cent  of  capacity  offerings  were  at  times 
quite  burdensome.  In  fact,  resellers  who  owned  gluten  feed, 
were  found  willing  to  discount  the  market  75d  per  ton  in  order 
to  obtain  shipping  instructions  for  the  mills.  Interior  stocks 
were  thought  by  the  trade  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  usual 
for  this  time  of  the  year.     The  movement  was  quite  heavy. 

Hominy  feed. — The  demand  from  jobbers  for  hominy  feed 
was  only  fair.  Offerings  were  somewhat  restricted,  as  quite  a 
few  of  the  larger  mills  are  out  of  the  market.  Those  who  are  not 
were  holding  their  offerings  at  firm  prices.  Reports"* from  the 
interior  indicate  that  while  prevailing  prices  are  low  in  compari- 
son with  corn  the  consuming  demand  is  of  a  hand-to-mouth 
character  with  feeders  only  buying  what  they  absolutely  need, 
because  this  feed  is  considered  too  high  priced  in  view  of  the 
unsatisfactory  conditions  in  the  milk  situation.  In  most  of  the 
markets  white  and  yellow  hominy  were  quoted  at  about  the 
same  price.  In  the  Chicago  market,  however,  yellow  hominy 
could  be  secured  at  $2  per  ton  less  than  was  asked  for  white 
hominy.     Stocks  and  the  movement  were  good. 

Alfalfa  meal. — Alfalfa-meal  offerings  for  shipment  were 
freer.  The  demand  was  dull  with  mixers  buying  only  when 
necessity  required.  Prices  were  unsettled  and  especially  in 
eastern  markets  an  easier  tendency  was  noted.  Spot  stocks  and 
supplies  at  mills  were  fair.  Choice  meal  was  quoted  at  a  pre- 
mium of  $3  over  No.  1  medium  while  No.  2  medium  was  obtain- 
able at  discount  of  $2.50-$3  from  No.  1  in  most  of  the  markets. 


Carload  Prices  of  Feedstuffs  at  Important  Markets  August  16,  1924 

[Per  ton,  bagged,  sight-draft  basis] 


Commodity 

Bos- 
ton 

Phila- 
del- 
phia 

Pitts- 
burgh 

Balti- 
more 

Savan- 
nah 

Mem- 
phis 

Cin- 
cin- 
nati 

Buf- 
falo 

Chi- 
cago 

Minne- 
apolis 

St. 
Louis 

Omaha 

Kansas 
City 

Los 
An- 
geles 

San 
Fran- 
cisco 

Wheat  bran: 

.$31.50 
33.00 
32.00 

33.  50 
38.50 

$32. 00 
33.00 
32.50 

33.00 
38.00 

$29.  50 
30.50 
29.50 

31.50 
35.50 
35.50 

$30.  50 
32.00 

32.50 
33.00 

$28.  00 
28.50 
28.00 

31.50 
34.00 
34.00 

$28.50 
31.00 
30.50 

30.50 
35.00 
34.00 
34.00 

$26.  50 

$24.  00 
24.50 

Soft  winter_ 

$33.  00 
36.00 

$20.  50 
26.00 

$25.  00 
24.50 

"$22."50~ 

$24.  50 
24.50 

~$34."66" 

$37.  00 

Wheat  middlings: 

2S.50 

26.00 

30.00 

44.00 

28.50 
26.00 

30.00 

27.00 

35.00 

37.00 

34.25 

34.00 

27.00 
24.00 

44.00 
52.00 
49.00 
47.00 
00.00 

41.50 

142.00 

i  41.00 

37.00 

31.00 

i  49.  00 
1  50.  00 
1  49.  00 
i  44.  00 . 

25.50 

46.50 
52.00 
50.00 
47.00 

46.00 
51.50 
48.  50 
48.  50 
60.00 
27.00 
38.40 
42.00 
40.00 
43.00 

High  protein  meals: 

50.  00 
53.75 
51.50 
43.25 

50.50 
53.00 
51.00 
47.50 

49.00 
47.50 
43.50 

48.50 
48.00 

47.  50 
48.00 

45.66 

46.00 

Cottonseed  (43%) 

47.50 
44.00 
40.50 

51.00 

Cottonseed  (41%) 

Cottonseed  (36%) 

42.00 

Digester  feeding  tankage  (60%) 

60.  00 
26.00 

60.00 
25.00 

60.00 

No.  1  alfalfa  meal  (medium) 

30.00 
44.30 
46.00 
45.50 

27.50 

28.00 
41.30 
42.  50 
42.  .50 
41.00 

42.30 
46.00 
45.  50 

32.00 

33.00 

45.55 
47.00 
46.25 

44.50 
46.00 
45.50 

42.30 

40.50 

41.00 
41.00 

2  53. 00 

47.00 

39.00 

40.00 

37.00 

1  Nominal. 


2  Rolled. 
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Prices 


Continue  Decline 


Cotton  quotations  during  the  week  August  11-16,  witnessed 
an  excited  and  erratic  period  with  prices  on  Saturday  August  16, 
touching  the  lowest  point  reached  so  far  this  season,  on  which 
day  October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
closed  at  26.120,  as  compared  with  28.350  on  August  12,  the 
high  point  of  the  week,  and  27.330  on  August  9.  October 
future  contracts  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  closed 
at  25.^20,  as  compared  with  26.550  on  August  9.  Southern 
spot  markets  practically  followed  the  decline  in  futures.  The 
average  of  the  quotations  of  No.  5  or  Middling  cotton  in  10 
designated  spot  markets  closed  at  26.940  per  lb.  as  compared 
with  28.330  the  previous  week. 

The  decline  was  attributed  to  reports  of  rather  general 
showers  over  Texas  and  to  generally  favorable  conditions  in 
the  other  cotton-growing  States.  In  addition  to  this  many 
private  estimates  of  the  crop  were  released  which  indicated  a 
tendency  to  increase  estimates,  some  of  which  were  above 
13,300,000  bales.  In  the  circumstances  the  Government 
report  to  be  announced  on  Saturday,  August  23,  giving  the 
condition  as  of  August  16,  is  awaited  with  unusual  interest  by 
the  trade. 

Demand  for  spot  cotton  during  the  week  was  reported  on  the 
whole  as  fair.  Reports  indicated  some  improvement  in  the 
basis  for  August  shipment  from  the  Dallas  territory,  which  was 
about  25  to  50  points  on  October  future  contracts  at  New  York, 
basis  Middling.  Some  inquiry  was  reported  from  Southern 
mills  with  the  basis  for  August  shipment  about  even  with 
October  future  contracts  at  New  York,  delivered.  Although 
spot  sales  in  the  10  designated  markets  showed  considerable 
increase  above  last  week's  figures,  they  were  considerably 
below  those  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  due  pri- 
marily to  the  earlier  and  freer  movement  of  new  cotton  last  year. 

On  August  14,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  reported  that  the  consumption  of  cotton  by  American 
mills  for  the  month  of  Julv  amounted  to  346,671  bales  as  com- 
pared with  350,277  bales  in  June,  and  462,654  bales  in  July  1923. 
The  total  number  of  bales  consumed  for  the  12  months  ending 
July  31,  was  given  as  5,688,111  as  compared  with  6,666,092 
for  the  corresponding  period  last  season. 

Closing  Future  Prices  on  the  Future  Exchanges 

August  16,  1924,  with  Comparisons 


New  York 

New  Orleans 

Market 

Aug. 
16, 
1924 

Aug. 
18, 
1923 

Aug. 
19, 
1922 

Aug. 
13, 
1921 

Aug. 
14, 
1920 

Aug. 
16, 
1924 

Aug. 
18, 
1923 

Aug. 
19, 
1922 

Aug. 
13, 
1921 

Aug. 
14, 
1920 

Cts. 

26.12 
25.  45 
25.  34 
25.  65 
25.83 

Cts.      Cts. 
24.01,  22.42 
23.  88:  22.42 
23.56.  22.20 
23.65'  22.20 
23.60    22.10 

Cts. 

13.18 

13.60 

13.63 

13.83 

13.90 

Cts. 
30.94 
30.00 
29.02 
28.60 
28.28 

Cts. 
25.32 
25.31 
25.29 
25.45 
25.37 

Cts. 
23.42 

Cts. 
22.15 

Cts. 
12.73 
13.13 
13.19 
13.39 
13.55 

Cts. 
29.70 

December 

23.  39i  22.  10 
23.28    22.05 

29.22 
28.65 

23.27 
23.13 

22.00 
21.95 

28.30 

28.10 

Daily  Closing  Quotations  for  No.  5  or  Middling  Spot  Cotton 
at  10  Designated  Spot  Markets,  Week  of  August  11-16, 
1924,  with  Comparisons 


Market 


Norfolk 

Augusta 

Savannah 

Montgomery 

New  Orleans 

Memphis.. 

Little  Rock 

Dallas 

Houston 

Galveston 


Average. 


August  11-16,  1924 


Mon  Tue.  Wed  Thu.  Fri.    Sat. 


Cts.    Cts. 
28.  38  29.  38 


28.44 
27.43 
27.63 


28.37 
28.38 


27.  60|28.  54 

28.  50l28.  50 
28.  25  29.  00 
28.  65|29.  60 
28.  85;29.  85 
29. 10  30.  35 


Cts. 
28.19 
28.25 
27.18 
27.25 
27.21 
28.50 
:<s.  (in 

28.  45 
28.70 

29.  10 


28.  28129.  14  28.  08 


Cts. 

28.63 
28.75 
27.65 
27.75 
27.56 
28.50 

28.  90 
29.10 

29.  50 


Cts 

27.88 
.  00 
26.85 
27.  25 
26  90 
27.  50 
27.  25 
28.15 
28.25 
28.75 


28.  46  27.  68  26.  94 


Cts. 
27.00 
27.38 
26.16 
26.50 
26.07 
27.00 

J'i.  Ml 

27.40 
27.50 
27.90 


August  13-18,  1923 


Mon  Tue.  Wed  Thu.  Fri.    Sat, 


Cts. 
24.63 
25.00 
25.15 
24.75 
24.50 
23.75 
24.00 
24.30 
25.00 
25.15 


Cts.  Cts. 
24.  63  24.  75 
25.00  25.25 

25. 15125. 15 
24.  75125.  00 
24.  50125. 13 
24.  00  24.  50 
24.  00  24.  25 

24.  25  24.  35 

25.  00^5. 10 
25. 15J25.  25 

24.64  24.87 


Cts. 

24.63 
25.13 
25.  05 

25.  00 


Cts. 
24.25 
24.75 
24.75 
24.50 


25. 13125.  00 
24.  50124.  50 
24.  50l24.  50 
24.  25|23.  70 

24.  85l24.  35 

25.  15  24.  75 

24.  82J24.  51 


Receipts  at  10  Designated  Spot  Markets,  August  1-15,  1924, 
and  Stocks  on  August   15,    1924,   with   Comparisons 

[Compiled  from  commercial  reports] 


Receipts 

Stocks 

Market 

Aug.  1 

to 

Aug.  18, 

1922 

Aug.  1 

to 

Aug.  17, 

1923 

Aug.  1 

to 

Aug.  15, 

1924 

5-year 
aver- 
age, 

Aug.  1 
to 

Aug.  17, 

1919  to 
1923 

Aug.  18, 
1922 

Aug.  17, 
1923 

Aug.  15, 
1924 

5-year 
aver- 
age, 
Aug.  1 

to 

Aug.  17, 

1919  to 

1923 

Norfolk 

Augusta 

Savannah 

Montgomery.  _ 
New  Orleans.. 

Memphis 

Little  Rock... 
Dallas 

1,000 

hales 

2 

6 

7 

0) 

13 

10 

1 

(') 

51 

39 

1,000 

bales 

2 

1 

3 

1 

6 

4 

(') 

(') 

69 

59 

1,000 

bales 

1 

1 
2 

9 
6 

35 
23 

1.000 

bales 

3 

5 

13 

(') 

17 

8 

1 

3 

49 

45 

1,000 
bales 
34 
50 
43 
11 
55 
56 
15 
4 
47 
69 

1.000 

bales 

12 

11 

9 

6 

42 

55 

12 

1 

44 

32 

1,000 

bales 

15 

7 

7 

5 

40 

27 

4 

1 

23 

55 

1,000 

bales 
48 
65 
94 
13 
214 
155 
21 
12 

Houston.. 

Galveston 

121 
113 

Total.... 

129 

145 

77 

144 

384 

224 

184 

856 

1  Less  than  1. 

Cotton  Movement,  August  1-15,   1924,  and  Stocks,  August 
15,   1924,  with  Comparisons 

[Compiled  from  commercial  reports] 


5-year 

Per 

[Aug.  1 

Aug.l 

Aug.  1 

Aug.l 

Aug.l 

Aug.  1 

aver- 
age, 

cent 
this 
year 
is  of 
5-year 
aver- 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

Aug.l 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

to 

14, 

13, 

12, 

18, 

17, 

15, 

Aug. 

1914 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

17, 

1919  to 

1923 

age 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Per 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

cent 

Port  receipts  .  

14 

228 

15 

51 
717 
50 

127 

1,316 

145 

69 

366 
105 

83 
158 
91 

66 

219 

54 

95 
723 
94 

69.5 

Port  stocks    .  

30.3 

Interior  receipts 

57.4 

114 
113 

808 
149 

1,074 
265 

342 
318 

268 
377 

159 

185 

637 
261 

25.0 

Into  sight.     ...  ..     .. 

70.9 

Northern  spinners' 

takings  .      .  ...  ... 

49 

75 

55 

84 

34 

33 

64 

51.6 

Southern   spinners' 

takings      

8 

49 

105 

168 

85 

49 

92 

53.3 

World's  visible  supply 

of  American  cotton.. 

1,561 

2,777 

3,931 

1,657 

764 

810 

2,434 

J  33. 3 

1  Last  week's  figure  for  this  item  should  have  read  36.3  instead  of  176.3. 
Exports  of  American  Cotton 

August  1-15,  1924,  with  Comparisons 
[Compiled  from  commercial  reports] 


To— 

Aug. 
1-14, 
1914 

Aug. 
1-12, 
1921 

Aug. 
1-18, 
1922 

Aug. 
1-17, 
1923 

Aug. 
1-15, 
1924 

4-year 
aver- 
age, 
Aug. 
1-17, 

1920  to 
1923 

Per 
cent 
this 
year 
is  of 
4-year 
aver- 
age 

Bales 
1,837 

Bales 

14.  550 

2,409 

25. 162 

11,  336 

56, 171 

10.870 

7.313 

1.OS0 

Bales 
23, 315 
19,  038 
17,  399 
10,  712 
24,  035 
1,150 
3,230 
2,333 

Bales 
23, 819 
14,  608 
3S,  702 
7,957 
2,500 

Bales 
23,285 
14,  757 
9,611 
1,650 

Bales 
20,435 
11, 193 
25,828 
8.711 
20,  676 
3,005 
4,145 
1,818 

Per  cent 
113.9 

131.8 

50 

37.2 

Italy     --- 

18.9 

China 

430 

5,  5S5 
3,060 

150 
'  400 

3.6 

22.0 

Other  countries. 

448 

5,138 

7,617 

3,702 

5,345 

4,848 

110.3 

Total  

1  2,  765 

134,  029 

108,  829 

99,933 

55, 198 

100,  659 

54.8 

'  Revised  figures. 


Exports  for  the  week  ending  August  15  amounted  to  37,672 
bales,  compared  with  15,368  bales  the  previous  week,  55,939 
bales  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1923,  and  1,308  bales  for 
the  week  ending  August  14,  1914. 
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Spot   Quotations  for  No.  5  or  Middling  Upland  Cotton  at  New 
York  on  August  15,  for  Each  of  the  Past  32  Years 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1893 

....     7.50 

1901 

8.00 

1909 

12.70 

1917 

26.70 

1894 

....     7.00 

1902 

9.00 

1910 

15.55 

1918 

33.35 

1895 

....     7.56 

1903 

12.75 

1911 

12.60 

1919 

31.  50 

lS'.lli 

....    8.19 

1904 

10.50 

1912 

12.00 

1920 

36.50 

1897 

....     8.00      1905 

11.  15 

1913 

11.90 

1921 

13.05 

1898 

6.00 
6.31 

1906 
1907 

10.30 
....  13.25 

1914 

1922 
1923 

20.  85 

1899 

1915 

9.30 

25.65 

1900 

10.12 

1908 

10.50 

1916 

14.30 

1924 

29.40 

Stocks    of   American    Cotton   at   European   Ports,    August    15, 
1924,  with   Comparisons 

[Compiled  from,  commercial  reports] 


5-year 

aver- 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

age, 

At— 

14, 

16, 

15, 

13, 

12, 

18, 

17, 

15, 

Aug. 

1914 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

17, 

1919- 
1923 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

Liverpool 

i  625 

87 

532 

647 

666 

398 

102 

145 

469 

Manchester 

41 

13 

54 

103 

67 

43 

16 

27 

57 

Continent 

513 

118 

233 

337 

541 

379 

124 

151 

323 

Total.... 

1,179 

218 

819 

1,087 

1,274 

820 

242 

323 

849 

i  Estimated. 


Stocks  of  Egyptian  cotton  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  on  Aug.  15, 
were  reported  to  be  40,000  bales,  compared  with  120,000  bales  on 
Aug.  17,1923.  Stocks  of  Indian  cotton  at  Bombay,  India,  on 
Aug.  15,  were  reported  to  be  610,000  bales,  compared  with 
467,000  bales  on  Aug.  17,  1923. 


Premium  Staple  Cotton 

A  poor  demand  for  premium  staple  cotton  was  reported  at 
both  New  Orleans  and  Memphis.  Some  of  the  sales  reported 
in  these  two  markets  during  the  week  August  11-16  were: 

New  Orleans:  Cents 

No.  6  or  Strict  Low  Middling,  1  in._ 26.  00 

No.  6  or  Strict  Low  Middling,  full  1  in 28.00 

Memphis: 

No.  5  or  Middling,  1  to  lfV  ins 27. 50 

No.  7  or  Low  Middling,  l]/s  ins 28.  00 

No.  6  or  Strict  Low  Middling,  Wg  ins 29.  00 

No.  5  or  Middling,  1H  ins 30.00 

Average  Premiums  for  Staple  Lengths  of  the  Grade  No.  5  or 
Middling,  August   16,   1924,  with  Comparisons 


No.  5  short  staple. 

Length  in  inches: 
«s 

m - 

1A 

1J€ 

ifV 

iy»~~ 


New  Orleans 


Aug.  16, 
1924 


Cents 
26.07 

Points 
100 
175 
275 
400 
500 
600 


Aug.  18, 
1923 


Cents 
25.00 

Points 
50 
100 
150 
225 


Aug.  19, 
1922 


Cents 
21.88 

Points 
150 
375 
550 
800 


Memphis 


Aug.  16, 
1924 


Cents 
27.00 

Points 
i  175 
i  300 
1400 
1500 


Aug.  18, 
1923 


Cents 
24.50 

Points 
i  50 
1250 
■450 
l  550 


Aug.  19, 
1922 


Cents 
22.00 

Points 
150 
300 


i  Nominal. 

Quotations  reported  on  August  15  for  Pima  American- 
Egyptian  cotton  f .  o.  b.  New  England  mill  points  were  as  follows: 
No.  1  grade,  44f*  per  lb.;  No.  2,  43^.  A  year  ago  Pima  cotton  on 
the  same  terms  was  quoted  at  35^  per  lb.  for  No.  1  grade,  34^ 
for  No.  2,  and  33^  for  No.  3. 


Spot  cotton  quotations  for  August  16,  1924,  and  sales  during  week  of  August  11-16,  1924 

Price  of  No.  5  or  Middling  spot  cotton  for  August  16,  the  commercial  differences  in  price  between  No.  5  and  other  grades  of  American  Upland  cotton  at  each  of 
Ihe  10  markets  named,  and  average  differences  and  prices  for  the  corresponding  day  in  previous  years,  together  with  the  total  number  of  bales  sold  during  the  week 
of  August  11-16,  1924,  in  each  of  the  markets  and  total  for  all  the  markets,  with  comparisons,  as  reported  by  the  cotton  exchanges. 


Grade 


White  Standards: 

No.  1  or  Middling  Fair 

No.  2  or  Strict  Good  Middling- 
No.  3  or  Good  Middling 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling.. 

No.  5  or  Middling 

No.  6  or  Strict  Low  Middling.. 

No.  7  or  Low  Middling 

No.  8  or  Strict  Good  Ordinary  a 

No.  9  or  Good  Ordinary3 

Spotted: 

No.  3  or  Good   Middling 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling 

No.  5  or  Middling 

No.  6  or  Strict  Low  Middling  2 

No.  7  or  Low  Middling2 

Yellow  Tinged: 

No.  2  or  Strict  Good  Middling. 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling. 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling 

No.  5  or  Middling2 

No.  6  or  Strict  Low  Middling  J 
No.  7  or  Low  Middling  % _. 

Light  Yellow  Stained: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling  2 

No.  5  or  Middling  2 

Yellow  Stained: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling _ 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling  a 

No.  5  or  Middling  2 

Gray: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling. 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling  * 

No.  5  or  Middling  2 

Blue  Stained: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling  2 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling  J 

No.  5  or  Middling  '' 

Sales  for  week,  bales 


Nor- 

Au- 

folk 

gusta 

On 

On 

175 

162 

125 

137 

112 

112 

75 

75 

27.00 

27.38 

Off 

Off 

125 

150 

275 

325 

400 

425 

575 

525 

On 

On 

50 

50 

Off 

Off 

Even 

Even 

100 

100 

225 

250 

325 

375 

On 

On 

13 

38 

Off 

Off 

25 

Even 

75 

100 

175 

200 

300 

375 

450 

475 

75 

100 

125 

150 

200 

200 

150 

150 

225 

200 

400 

250 

37 

38 

100 

88 

150 

150 

125 

125 

175 

175 

325 

250 

56 

22 

Sa- 
van- 
nah 


On 

200 
150 
100 
50 
26.16 
Off 
100 
250 
400 
550 

071 

50 

Off 

Even 

100 

250 

400 

On 

13 

Off 

25 

75 

200 

350 

500 

75 
150 
225 

150 
200 
300 

35 
85 

150 

125 
175 
250 
150 


Mont- 
gom- 
ery 


On 
162 
137 
112 

75 
26.50 
Off 
150 
300 
450 
575 
On 

60 
Off 
Even 
100 
225 
400 
On 

13 
Off 

25 

75 
175 
300 
450 

75 
150 
225 

150 
200 
275 


38 
88 
138 

125 
175 
250 


Mem- 
phis 


On 

225 
175 
125 
75 
27.00 
Off 
100 
325 
500 
600 

50 

75 
150 
250 
475 


100 
125 
175 
300 
550 

150 
175 
225 

175 
200 
275 

50 
100 
175 

200 

250 

325 

1,114 


Little 
Rock 


On 

187 

162 

137 

85 

26.50 

Off 

125 

300 

400 

550 

On 

25 

Off 

25 

100 

200 

300 

On 

25 

Off 

25 

50 

200 

300 

400 

75 
125 
175 

125 
175 
225 

50 
100 
150 

125 

150 

225 

1,075 


Dallas 


On 

125 
100 

75 

50 
27.40 
Off 
100 
275 
425 
575 
On 

50 
Off 

25 
100 
275 
375 
On 

25 
Off 

25 

75 
200 
325 
450 

75 
150 
225 

100 
150 
200 

50 
100 
150 

125 
175 
250 
248 


Hous- 
ton 


On 
125 
100 

75 
50 
27.50 
Off 
100 
325 
500 
650 

Even 

25 
100 
325 
500 


50 

75 

250 

475 

650 

125 
150 
250 

250 
275 
350 

50 
75 
100 

150 

175 

200 

,053 


Gal- 
ves- 
ton 


On 

125 

100 

75 

50 

27.90 

Off 

100 

250 

400 

550 

Even 

Off 

75 

100 

250 

400 

On 

25 

Off 

Even 

75 

150 

375 

550 

50 
125 
300 

125 
175 
325 

50 
100 
150 

150 

200 

250 

16,  823 


New 
Or- 
leans 


On 

162 

137 

75 

50 

26.07 

Off 

125 

325 

500 

625 

On 

50 

Off 

Even 

125 

325 

475 

On 

25 

Off 

25 

75 

200 

375 

525 

100 
175 
250 

150 
250 
350 

50 
100 
150 

150 

200 

300 

7,366 


Average 


Aug. 
16, 
1924 


On 

165 

132 

100 

64 

26.94 

Off 

118 

295 

440 

578 

On 

28 
Off 
23 
108 
258 
403 
On 

10 
Off 
30 
80 
193 
348 
500 

90 
148 
228 

153 
205 
295 

45 
94 
146 

140 

185 

263 

34,  987 


Aug. 
18, 
1923 


On 

91 

69 

47 

25 

24.51 

Off 

42 

88 

149 

214 

On 

10 
Off 
14 
44 
94 
157 
On 

12 
Off 
13 
43 
105 
156 
216 

45 
92 
139 

83 
141 

191 

24 

74 
119 

98 
141 
191 

71,  610 


Aug. 
19, 
1922 


On 

181 

138 

94 

51 

22.04 

Off 

56 

125 

213 

303 


On 

53 

3 

0//54 

155 

228 

310 


125 
218 
303 


138 
213 
295 
3  45,905 


Aug. 
13, 
1921 


On 

200 

163 

95 

50 

11.  93 

Off 

77 

175 

278 

380 


On 

6 
Off 
45 
135 
233 
343 
443 


215 
305 
410 


263 

353 

445 

48,  522 


Aug. 
14, 
1920 


On 

395 

320 

245 

133 

36.01 

Off 

308 

865 

1,283 

1,570 


131 

215 
353 
525 
768 
1,158 


483 
650 
855 


603 

760 

940 

23,  601 


Aug. 
16, 
1919 


On 

214 

163 

113 

60 

30.82 

Off 
160 
413 
698 
943 


150 
235 
384 
564 
859 


399 
544 
676 


538 

639 

749 

» 21,  385 


Aug. 

17, 
1918 


On 
184 
150 
113 
70 

31.59 

Off 
123 
326 
511 
676 


50 
104 
185 
298 
490 


200 
281 
403 


273 

376 

500 

,703 


i  The  differences  are  stated  in  terms  of  points  or  hundredths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  By  "On"  is  meant  that  the  stated  number  of  points  is  to  be  added  to  the  price  of 
No.  5  and  by  "  Off"  is  meant  that  the  stated  number  of  points  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  price  of  No.  5. 

a  These  grades  are  not  tenderable  on  future  contracts  made  subject  to  section  5  of  the  United  States  cotton  futures  act,  as  amended,  on  the  future  exchanges  at  New  York 
and  New  Orleans. 

8  Total  sales.  Sales  from  August  1  to  August  16,  1924,  amounted  to  67,053  bales,  compared  with  124,279  bales  during  the  corresponding  period  in  1923  and  104,605  bales 
la  1922. 
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Balance  of  Foreign  Trade 

According  to  an  analysis  of  Foreign  Trade  published  recently 
in  Commerce  Reports,  the  value  of  exports  of  merchandise  and 
silver  for  the  first  half  of  1924  exceeded  the  value  of  imports  by 
$254,000,000  as  compared  with  an  excess  of  imports  amounting 
to  $146,000,000  in  the  first  six  months  of  1923.  Net  imports  of 
gold,  however,  were  $222,000,000  as  compared  with  $110,000,000 
in  the  first  half  of  last  year,  thus  leaving  a  net  positive  balance 
on  account  of  merchandise  and  bullion  of  $32,000,000  in  the 
first  half  of  1924  as  compared  with  a  net  negative  balance  of 
$256,000,000  in  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year. 

It  is  too  early  to  estimate  accurately  all  of  the  invisible  items 
in  the  international  balance  sheet  which  may  explain  this  dif- 
ference of  $288,000,000  in  visible  items.  There  has  probably 
been  little  change  under  the  head  of  services.  Interest  paid  and 
interest  received  have  probably  both  increased.  Likewise,  the 
net  balance  of  services  to  tourists  must  be  about  the  same  as 
last  year.  There  may  be  some  increase  in  the  net  earnings  of 
the  American  Merchant  Marine  as  compared  with  payments 
due  to  foreign  vessels,  but  no  definite  figures  can  be  given.  Im- 
migrant remittances  were  also  probably  about  the  same  as  in 
the  first  half  of  last  year. 

The  greatest  change  in  invisible  items  has  taken  place  under 
the  head  of  "Investments."  There  has  been  a  distinct  check 
to  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  Europeans  to  buj^  dollar  securi- 
ties. On  the  other  hand,  there  has  certainly  been  a  material 
increase  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  securities  by  American  capi- 
tal. According  to  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle, 
new  investments  in  foreign  securities  between  January  1  and 
June  30  amounted  to  $222,000,000  as  compared  with  $150,000,- 
000  in  the  same'  month  of  1923. 


Indian  Wheat  Surplus  Estimated  at  20,000,000  Bushels 

The  final  estimate  of  the  1923-24  Indian  wheat  crop  is 
364,149,000  bushels  compared  with  369,152,000  bushels,  the 
revised  final  estimate  for  1922-23,  according  to  a  cablegram 
received  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
from  the  Department  of  Statistics  at  Calcutta.  Although 
production  during  this  year  is  below  that  of  last  season,  it  is 
considerably  above  the  amount  required  for  the  needs  of  the 
country',  which  is  generally  estimated  at  340,000,000  bushels. 
The  exportable  surplus  from  this  harvest  would,  therefore, 
amount  to  somewhat  more  than  20,000,000  bushels. 

Exports  of  wheat  from  India,  however,  are  more  variable 
than  in  any  other  large  surplus-producing  country.  Consump- 
tion within  the  country  varies  considerably,  being  much  greater 
during  good  crop  seasons  than  in  seasons  of  low  production. 
Shortage  of  other  food  crops  such  as  rice  also  influence  the 
consumption  of  wheat.  The  rice  crop  which  was  harvested 
last  December  was  about  6,000,000  short  tons  below  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  this  may  cause  a  somewhat  larger  consumption 
of  wheat  during  the  current  season,  particularly  if  the  prospects 
of  the  'coming  rice  crop  should  appear  unfavorable. 

Net  exports  from  the  harvest  of  366,987,000  bushels  in  1921- 
22  were  less  than  10,000,000  bushels,  while  from  the  next 
harvest  of  369,152,000  bushels  25,000,000  bushels  were  ex- 
ported. The  low  exports  from  1921-22  were  accounted  for 
by  the  preceding  low  harvest  of  250,000,000  bushels,  following 
which  the  reserve  stocks  within  the  country  were  completely 
exhausted.  Exports  from  the  1921-22  harvest  were  accord- 
ingly restricted  until  prospects  for  the  next  crop  were  assured. 
Stock's  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  season  were  reported 
to  be  normal,  and  unless  the  outlook  for  next  year's  food  crops 
should  become  unfavorable  the  full  exportable  surplus  may  be 
placed  upon  the  market. 


The  quantity  of  sugar  entered  for  home  consumption  in  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  year 
amounted  to  866,661  tons  of  2,000  lbs.  each,  as  contrasted  with 
820,528  tons  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  and 
879,091  tons  in  1922.  Stocks,  in  the  United  Kingdom  are 
reported  as  being  below  those  on  hand  at  this  time  last  year. 


European  Sugar-Beet  Prospects 

A  considerable  increase  is  shown  in  the  1924  sugar-beet  acreage 
compared  with  the  1923  area,  according  to  estimates  of  11  coun- 
tries received  to  date.  Practically  all  countries  reporting  show 
increased  acreage.  In  most  European  countries  planting  was 
later  than  usual  owing  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions. 
Judging  from  crop  conditions  as  reported  the  latter  part  of 
July,  however,  a  good  crop  is  expected  in  most  countries.  In 
Germany,  rain  is  needed  and  the  crop  has  suffered  some  damage 
from  the  beet  fly,  but  on  the  whole  the  crop  is  up  to  the  average 
for  this  stage  of  the  season.  The  Czechoslovakian  crop  is 
reported  to  be  in  excellent  condition.  In  Belgium,  tests  made 
at  the  Wanze  sugar  factories  show  sugar  content  of  7.6  per  cent 
as  against  4.7  per  cent  last  year  and_8.7  per  cent  at  the  same  date 
in  1922.  The  early  plantings  in  Hungary  and  Yugoslavia  are 
in  good  condition,  while  late  sowings  are  backward  in  develop- 
ment. The  Italian  crop  has  made  rapid  progress  due  to  hot 
weather  and  abundant  rain,  so  the  beets  here  are  nearer  maturity 
than  in  northern  Europe.  In  Russia,  the  beet  crop  is  reported 
as  less  satisfactory;  drouths  and  insect  pests  have  harmed  the 
late-planted  fields,  but  the  early  fields  are  in  better  condition. 

Swiss  Grain  Monopoly 

The  Swiss  Grain  Monopoly  originated  as  a  war-time  measure 
by  a  decree  of  the  Federal  Council  in  1915.  The  Government 
took  charge  of  all  available  supplies  of  bread  grains.  It  also 
controlled  importation  of  bread  grain  and  regulated  its  sale  to 
millers  and  consumers.  It  was  found,  however,  that  these 
measures  alone  would  not  secure  an  adequate  bread  supply 
for  the  needs  of  the  population.  In  the  autumn  of  1917  it 
became  necessary  to  confiscate  the  entire  grain  crop  of  Switzer- 
land and  to  restrict  consumption  by  the  issuance  of  flour  and 
bread  cards.  At  the  same  time  a  decree  of  the  Federal  Council 
required  Swiss  farmers  to  plant  at  least  as  large  an  area  of  bread 
grains  as  in  the  preceding  year  and  ordered  an  increase  of 
124,000  acres  of  winter  grain  and  17,000  acres  of  spring  grain. 
The  actual  increase  attained  was  96,000  acres.  Control  of 
planting  and  confiscation  of  grain  was  discontinued  in   1919. 

A  plan  for  definitely  disposing  of  the  Swiss  grain  problem  has 
been  placed  before  the  Swiss  Parliament.  This  provides  for 
safeguarding  the  necessary  grain  supply  by  keeping  on  hand 
reserve  stock  of  grain,  sufficient  for  about  three  months' require- 
ments. The  Swiss  Government  may  itself  maintain  these 
stocks  or  cause  them  to  be  maintained  by  grain  importers  and 
millers.  Swiss  production  is  to  be  encouraged  by  a  milling 
premium  for  grain  produced  in  Switzerland  and  ground  into 
flour  for  use  within  the  country.  Prices  higher  than  those  of  the 
world  markets  are  to  be  paid  to  producers  who  have  surpluses  of 
grain  not  needed  for  their  own  use.  Such  available  Swiss 
grain  is  to  pass  directly  to  the  Swiss  millers  or  into  Swiss  com- 
merce. The  milling  premium  suggested  is  about  25  cents  per 
bushel1  and  the  excess  price  for  commercial  grains  34  cents1 
per  bushel. 

This  plan  will  necessitate  an  annual  outlay  of  about  10  million 
Swiss  francs,  or  less  than  $2,000,000,  namely: 

Storage  costs ] $451 .  500 

Milling  premiums 707,  550 

Excess  price  payments 508,  890 

Smaller  expenses  for  agricultural  stations  and  for  obtaining 
and  improving  seed,  etc.,  amounting  to  from  $18,000  to  S3R,000, 
will  be  paid  from  the  Confederation's  general  funds.  Fcr  the 
other  outlays  a  covering  fund  will  have  to  be  derived  from 
frontier  fees  on  grains  and  mill  products. 

During  1923  the  Swiss  Grain  Administration  sold  528,000 
short  tons  of  grain  and  almost  66,000  short  tons  of  Swiss  wheat 
were  used  directly  by  the  producers.  The  bread  grain  supply 
during  1923  therefore  amounted  to  594,000  short  tons,  or  304 
pounds  per  capita.  During  the  pre-war  years  1911-13,  the 
bread  grain  requirement  was  estimated  to  be  766,000  tons,  of 
403  pounds  per  inhabitant.  The  smaller  demand  for  bread 
grains  at  the  present  time  may  be  to  some  extent  due  to  habits 
of  lower  consumption  acquired  during  the  war  period.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  the  flour  extraction  from  wheat  is  now  70  to  75 
per  cent  as  compared  with  60  to  65  per  cent  in  pre-war  years, 
and  only  two  kinds  of  flour  are  milled  instead  of  three  or  four 
kinds  formerly  produced.  It  was  estimated  that  during  the 
year  1923  the  home  production  supplied  about  28  per  cent  of 
the  total  needs  of  the  country. 

1  Value?  converted  on  basis  of  1923  arera.cc-value  of  Swiss  franc  published  by  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board. 
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